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AI  B  »  EiMir,  ntm  m  an  imparaai  wruer  u  wouta  oe  iwi  Aim  AM  fate.  If  he  retoltes  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipke 

gf  Mltng  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  wtr  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  telU  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fom. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  reluctance  to  accept 
personal  motives  for  acts  which  have  large  public 
consequences,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  ^lieve 
that  the  assassination  of  the  Turkish  ministers  was,  after 
all,  the  independent  act  of  a  disgraced  officer.  Hassan, 
the  murderer,  is  said  to  have  been  well  known  in 
Constantinople  as  an  officer  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  service  of  Prince  Youssouff-Izzedin,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Sultan,  to  whom  he  had  acted  for 
some  time  as  aide-de-camp.  He  had  been  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment  at  Bagdad,  but  had  preferred  to 
hang  about  Constantinople.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan,  Hussein  Avni  had  insisted  upon  his  joining  his 
regiment,  and  on  his  refusal  had  put  him  in  prison  for  in¬ 
subordination.  Hence  his  anger  and  his  revenge.  Wliile 
Hussein  Avni  was  busy  with  his  plans  for  the  discom- 
fiture  of  Russian  machinations,  and  Midhat  Pasha  was 
working  at  the  reform  of  the  Constitution,  the  greatest 
danger  to  their  calculations  was  the  resentment  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  besotted  brain  of  a  drunken  loafer.  It 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  reckless  in¬ 
dividual.  The  wonder  is  not  that  such  things  happen 
occasionally,  but  that  they  do  not  happen  oftener. 

It  would  of  course  be  rash  to  say  that  Hassan’s 
motive  was  purely  personal.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
his  own  grievances  were  not  uppermost  in  his  mind 
when  he  committed  the  murder,  but  that  with  a  sort  of 
drunken  heroism  he  gloried  in  himself  as  a  patriotic 
avenger.  His  motives,  for  example,  may  not  have  been 
so  entirely  personal  as  those  of  Fenton,  the  discharged 
lieutenant  who  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  he 
was  setting  out  on.  his  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Rochelles.  He  may  probably  be  compared  rather  with 
Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  or  Booth,  the  assas¬ 
sin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  neither  of  whom  are  known  to 
have  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  any  party.  But  then, 
again,  neither  Ravaillac  nor  Booth  had  suffered  any 
personal  indignity  at  the  hands  of  their  victims.  It  is 
thus  that  history  repeats  itself,  always  with  a  difference. 
Of  course  there  are  not  wanting  suspicions  that  Hassan 
was  not  an  independent  agent.  The  most  circumstan¬ 
tial  story  is  that  he  was  worked  on  by  the  Sultana 
Valide,  the  mother  of  Abdul  Aziz,  as  Jacques 
Clement,  the  murderer  of  Henry  III.,  was  worked  on 
by  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  ^  General  Ignatieff 
may  also  be  suspected,  as  Cardinal  Richelieu  might  have 
been  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  pf  Fenton,  or 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Booth,  perhaps  with  a  little  more 
plausibility.  Midhat  Pasha  also  has  not  altogether 


escaped  suspicion ;  Hussein  Avni  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  reforming  projects.  Against  this  last  suspicion  is  to 
be  set  the  facts  that  Raschid  Pasha,  another  of  Hassan’s 
victims,  was  understood  to  be  favourable  to  constitu¬ 
tional  reform,  and  that  Hussein  Avni’s  objections  were 
more  to  the  time  than  to  the  substance  of  the  reforms. 

Such  of  the  Turkish  Ministers  as  survived  Hassan’s 
bloodthirsty  assault  seem  to  have  taken  little  trouble  to 
inquire  as  to  his  motives,  instigators,  or  accomplices, 
but  to  have  hanged  him  out  of  hand.  They  probably 
had  good  reasons  for  their  haste ;  it  may  have  been 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  populace ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  could  not  have  been  kept  alive  a  little 
longer,  and  have  been  put,  if  circumstances  permitted, 
publicly  on  trial.  He  was  suspended  from  a  mulberry 
tree  in  the  square  of  the  Seraskeriat  the  day  after  the 
murder,  with  an  expedition  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  burial  of  the  Sultan  was  hastened.  One  of  the  most 
obscure  points  in  the  affair  is  the  mode  in  which  ho 
obtained  admission  to  the  Council  Chamber  where  the 
murder  was  perpetrated.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined 
that  he  had  only  to  open  the  door  or  posh  aside  the 
curtain  and  walk  in.  One  of  the  correspondents  assures 
us,  however,  that  such  is  the  case*:  that  the  Council 
Chamber  is  only  separated  by  a  curtained  door  from 
a  great  hall  to  which  beggars  and  petitioners  of 
every  description  have  free  access.  Even  then  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  door  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  was  left  unguarded.  Another  account  is  that 
Hassan  professed  to  have  a  message  for  Hussein 
I  Avni,  and  that  the  official  on  guard,  knowing  him  as 
one  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Palace,  gave  him 
admittance.  But  if  Hassan  was  known  by  sight  to 
the  official,  the  probability  is  that  something  of  his 
history  was  known  also,  and  in  that  case  he  would  not 
have  commended  himself  as  likely  to  be  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  the  Sultan.  The  various  details  of  the 
crime  are  also  somewhat  contradictory.  According  to 
one  account,  Hussein  Avni  advanced  to  ask  what  was 
his  business,  and  was  shot  through  the  forehead.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  account,  Hassan  first  shot  an  atten¬ 
dant  who  was  between  him  and  Hussein,  and  then  ripped 
up  Hussein  with  a  dagger  or  a  scimitar.  According  to 
one  report  he  exclaimed,  when  finally  secured,  that  his 
only  regret  was  that  ho  had  not  despatched  Midhat 
Pasha  also  ;  according  to  another,  his  exclamation  was 
that  he  bore  no  grudge  against  either  Midhat  or  the 
Grand  Vizier. 

The  sudden  change  at  Constantinople  would  seem  to 
have  affected  the  attitude  of  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
Before  the  assassination  of  the  Ministers,  it  was  reported 
that  Servia  was  sending  an  envoy  to  Constantinople  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Sultan  and  to  give  satisfactory 
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ezphviAtiotiH  of  hor  delay  in  paying  the  tribnte,  and  of  would  lie  hold  t^^ether  to^  oppose,  yd,  ff  possiUe,  to 
her  niliterj  prcfparationfl.  Now  tlio  report  is  that  defeat^  M.  WacMin^ton  s  Univoraitj  Eaftcation  Bill,  The 
an  envoy  is  on  the  way,  bnt  to  request  some  con-  Clericals  arc  delighted  with  this  allianoe,  which,  aa  they 
gidcration  for  continuing  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  said  boast,  renews  the  compact  of  May  ti4,  which  drove 
that  Servia  and  Montenegro  have  represented  to  the  M.  Thiers  from  power.  There  was  for  an  instant  some 
Northern  Powers  the  desirability  of  annexing  Bosnia  •  alarm  in  the  Cabinet,  and  even  some  insidious  counsels 
to  Servia  and  Herzegovina  to  Montenegro.  So  far  of  resignation;  but  the  Ministers  have  resolved  to 
from  Servia  withdrawing  her  troops  from  the  fron-  remain  in  office.  Indeed,^  with  a  loyal  majority  in  the 
tier,  it  has  been  reported,  and  the  report  has  been  popular  House,  a  resignation  just  now  would  be  nothing 
confirmed,  that  the  Government  have  ordered  out  the  better  than  a  betrayal  of  popular  government  into  the 
second  ban  of  the  Servian  militia.  It  is  considered  hands  of  its  inveterate  and  crafty  enemies, 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  preservation  of  peace  - - - 

that  Servia,  although  she  has  not  paid  her  tribute,  has  i 

not  money  enough  for  purposes  of  war,  while  Russia  is  selection  of  Governor  y  Repub- 

in  that  respect  ^werlcss  to  assist  her.  It  was  under-  I>can  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  eff^t^  last  week 
stood  that  although  the  insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina 

had  rejected  the  Sultan’s  offer  of  an  armistice,  still  they  that  neither  Mr.  Conklmg  nor 

would  practically  accept  it  and  cease  hostilities,  but  Mr.  Morton  had  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  majonty,  and 
Mukbiar  Pasha  has  been  attacked  in  attempting  to  as  neither  of  these  politicians  were  favourable  te  Mr.  Bns- 
revictnal  Nicksics.  The  only  friendly  conduct  that  tow  tlm  possibility  of  uniting  a  majority  for  the  candidate 
Turkey  has  experienced  from  her  neighbours  in  the  of  the^foraersdwindledrathcrunexpectedly tonothing. 
midst  of  her  troubles  has  been  at  the  hands  of  the  ness.  Mr.  Hayes  had  the  solid  vote  of  Ohio,  his  native 
Roumanian  Government,  who  have  taken  steps  to  dis-  State  ;  and  the  adhesion  of  nearly  the  whole  body  the 
courage  the  Bulganan  insurrection,  not  only  inter-  supporters  of  Conklmg  and  Morton,  ^  well  as  o^the 
cepting  200  armed  Bulgarians  preparing  to  cross  into  great  majority  of  Mr.  Bnstow  s  frien^,  gave  the  Ohio 
the  interior,  but  arresting  several  of  the  chief  agitators.  Governor  a  majonty  on  the  seventh  ballot.  The  choice 

of  Mr.  Hayes  is  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  hoped 
to  see  the  Reform  movement  resulting  in  a  practical 
We  learn  that  Czar  Alexander,  with  a  view  of  cover-  modification  of  the  policy  of  the  RepubUcan  party.  Mr. 
ing,  in  some  degree,  his  recent  severely-felt  defeat,  seeks  Bristow  s  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury 
an  interview  with  Francis  Joseph,  and  that  it  is  pro-  ^nd  his  definitive  public  severance  from  the  fortimes  of 
posed  the  two  Emperors  should  stay  for  a  day  at  Castle  General  Grant  and  the  Administration  Ring  at  Wash- 
Reichstadt,  in  private  conference.  Not  much  will,  how-  possible,  though 

ever,  come  of  this  interview.  The  suggestion  made  by  indeed  prolmble,  that  he  nmy  receive  an  Indepen- 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  that  the  three  Chancellors  should  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  if  Governor  Tilden 


meet  once  more,  has  been  politely,  but  significantly,  de¬ 
clined  by  Prince  Bismarck,  as  well  as  by  Count  An- 
drassy.  In  Austro-Hungarian  Government  circles  the 
humorous  saying  has  latterly  been  much  repeated : — 
“Thank  God,  we  are  beaten!*’  This  appreciation 


should  be  defeated  at  the  Democratic  Convention  next 
week. 


The  rupture  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  reference 


^mpany.  A  reactionary  Berlin  journal  which  takes  the  jjg  repudiated  elaborately  and  with  emphasis  the 
Russian  side,  openly  acknowledges  now  that  the  plan  policy  which  the  Straits  Government  had  repeatedly 
was  to  induce  Austria  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  the  Herze-  insisted  upon  as  desirable  and  necessary.  Lord  Car- 
govi^,  with  a  view  of  wresting  them  from  Turkey  ;  in  narvon  distinctly  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
which  case  a  semi-official  German  writer  says,  “Russia  the  annexation  of  the  Malay  States  ;  he  says  that  he 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  her  own  security  by  laying  ^.ty  to  the  permanent  use  of  British  troops 

hold  of  Constantmople.  At  Vienna,  the  Russian  am-  t^©  purpose  of  forcing  “  Residents  **  who  would 
bassador  has  of  late  repeatedly  pressed  Count  Andrassy  governors,  if  we  adopt  Sir  William  Jervois’s 

to  msUtute  judicial  procedures  agamst  the  Neue  yie^  of  their  functions,  upon  unwilling  natives.  He 
Frete  Pressej  which  ha,^  all  through  this  Eastern  ^^gg  however,  go  so  far  as  to  retire  at  once  and  al- 
comphcation,  opposed  the  Muscovite  plan  of  Par-  together  from  the  meddling  system  upon  which  Sir 
tition  very  firmly  and  several  times  given  remarkable  Andrew  Clark  embarked  this  country  a  couple  of  years 
revelations  on  tlm  manoeuvres  of  General  Ignatieff.  ^go.  The  Colonial  Office  wishes  to  see  how  far  the 
o  resi  ent  o  he  Gourfc  of  Justice,  who  was  employment  of  Residents,  merely  with  powers  of  advice, 
addressed  on  the  subject  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  ^^y  be  conducted  with  advantage.  We  trust  the  limits 
Justice,  reffised  however,  pointblank  to  pander  to  this  ^f  safety  may  not  be  too  quickly  indicated  by  another 
desire  of  the  Russian  Government.  Even  the  Crown  murder  like  that  of  Mr.  Bireh. 


Prosecutor,  when  applied  to,  showed  himself  unwilling 
at  first  to  become  the  instrument  of  Muscovite  policy. 
After  considerable  pressure,  he  promised  watching  the 

XT— _ _ _ 1 _  ml _ _  ii  !• 


Riots  still  continue  in  Belgium  in  consequence  of  the 


Neue  Ifreie  Fresse  more  closely.  The  result  of  his  recent  elections.  At  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Li^ge, 

VfGfi1n.rmr4  Vioa  inaf.  a  CAiixi-iTifk  r\P  o  I  -a  j"  •wt*  i  r  •  l  t  _ j _  *_ 


vigilance  has  just  been  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  that 
journal  which  contains  some  of  the  boldest  utterances 
ever  made  on  the  subject  of  Russian  aims.  The  Vienna 


Mons,  Virten,  Louvain,  there  have  been  encounters  in 
the  streets,  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Ultramontanes, 
from  which  bloodshed  has  resulted  in  several  cases.  The 


paper  has,  nevertheless,  fearlessly  returned  to  the  charge,  most  violent  outbreaks  have  repeatedly  taken  place  in 
and  has  not  been  molested  since.  ^jie  metropolis  of  Belgian  commerce,  at  Antwerp,  where 

— Ml  the  Liberal  towns*  vote  was  swamped  by  the  addition  of 

the  votes  of  the  neighbouring  rural  electors.  In  the 
The  election  of  M.  Bufiet  to  the  place  left  vacant  in  town,  the  party  of  Progress  had  had  a  majority  of  800. 
the  French  Senate  by  the  death  of  M.  Ricard  has  been  Owing  to  the  participation  of  the  peasants,  who  trooped 
a  gi*eat  disappointment  to  the  Republicans,  who  thought  into  Antwerp  led  by  their  priests,  this  majority  of 
they  were  sure  of  an  effectual,  though  narrow,  majority  800  was  converted  into  a  minority  of  150  ;  so  that  the 
m  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  Legitimists,  who  detest  Romanist  candidates  were  returned.  The  indignation 
M.  Buffet,  voted  for  him  nevertheless,  on  an  understand-  which  arose  thereupon  among  the  Liberals  may  all  the 
ing  yRh  the  Ciwpto-Orleanists  and  Crypto-Bonapartists,  more  easily  be  understood  because,  without  the  addition 
?t  ^  V  ^  have  crept  in  under  the  disguise  of  of  this  rural  vote  to  the  civic  constituency,  the  election 

Uonstitutionahsts,  that  the  majority  thus  formed  of  Liberal  deputies  at  Antwerp  would  have  created  an 


/  ■  /  . 
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even  balance  of  parties  in  the  Chamber,  whilst  now  the 
TJltramontanes  have  the  npper  hand  there,  ^toreover, 
bribery  is  charged  npon  the  Ultramontanes  in  various 
Belgian  towns.  Hence  the  Liberals  claim  a  virtual  vic¬ 
tory,  whilst  officially  the  triumph  rests  with  the  sworn 
enemi^  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  No  wonder 
there  is  much  clamour  for  a  revision  of  the  electoral 
system.  The  towns  dislike  to  be  any  longer  domineered 
over  by  a  priest-led  and  benighted  peasantry.  The 
Independance  Beige,  the  chief  organ  of  the  moderate 
Liberals,  says  there  is  ^eat  danger  for  Belgium  in  the 
fact  of  that  country  being  “  the  last  citadel  of  Moukdom 
in  Europe,  whereas,  in  the  whole  remainder  of  Europe, 
XJltramontaniflm  is  on  the  retreat.”  More  stormy  scenes 
may  be  expected  in  the  little  kingdom  in  not  a  far  dis¬ 
tant  future,  if  the  Papists  |>ersist  in  terrorising  over  the 
intellectual  and  industrial  centres  by  means  of  a  fanatised 
rural  mob. 


The  clerical  document  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bar¬ 
bados,  and  forwarded  within  the  past  few  days  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it 
helps  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  shameful 
business.  It  says  that  the  outbreak  was  not  owing  to 
want  or  suffering  among  the  people.  Provisions  were 
cheaper  than  they  had  been  for  many  years,  labour  was 
in  general  demand,  working  people  were  fully  employed. 
There  was  among  our  people  in  the  rural  districts,  who 
were  unhappily  implicated  in  the  disorders,  a  general 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  labourers  that 
the  ground,  the  provisions  of  the  planters,  and  their  live 
stock  were  given  to  the  labourers  by  the  consent  of  the 
Governor.  We  cannot  tell  how  this  impression  was 
made,  but  it  was  general,  without  doubt.”  The  statement 
proceeds  : — “  Numbers  of  our  Church  members  took  part 
in  the  plundering,  with  the  sincere  belief  that  they  had 
a  right  to  the  stolen  property  for  the  reason  given  above. 
The  belief  is  still  very  general  that  the  land  and  other 
property  of  the  white,  coloured,  and  respectable  black 
owners  of  it  is  wrongfully  held  back  from  the  blacks,  to 
whom,  at  the  Governor’s  instance,  it  has  been  awarded 
by  the  Queen.  The  feeling  against  white,  coloured,  and 
respectable  black  proprietors  of  any  kind  of  property, 
owing  to  the  belief  noted  above,  is  one  of  intense  bitter¬ 
ness  and  hostility,  that  will  require  firmness  and  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  all  in  authority  to  remove,  if  it  is  re¬ 
moved  in  this  generation.”  The  Bishop  thus  concludes : — 
“  The  signataries  of  the  above  statement  constitute  the 
entire  body  of  m^  clergy  in  this  portion  of  my  diocese. 
Their  testimony  is  entirely  worthy  of  credit ;  and  as  far 
as  my  own  observation  and  knowledge  of  facts  extends,  I 
personally  endorse  their  statement  as  correct.”  Here, 
then,  are  matters  of  the  gravest  importance  to  inquire  into. 
They  endorse  statements  and  arguments  which  we  placed 
before  our  readers  last  week.  They  suggest  u^leasant 
thoughts,  which  must  be  set  at  rest,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  be  faithful  to  its  duty  if  it  does  not 
insist  upon  the  fullest  and  most  searching  inquiry  being 
at  once  instituted.  The  leading  men  in  the  island  have 
asked  for  a  Royal  Commission  of  investigation.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  disregard  this  request. 
Only  we  should  be  glad  if  the  Commission  included  one 
or  two  men  who  could  enlighten  us  on  all  vital  matters 
belonging  to  the  welfare  of  the  island,  and  that  its 
labours  were  also  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  our  Colonial 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


Still  further  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  to  so  amend  the  Commons  Bill 
as  to  provide  security  against  illegal  enclosures.  Sir 
C.  Dilke  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  providing  that 
an  injunction  might  be  applied  for  against  an  enclosure 
in  a  County  Court  by  any  person  whether  or  not  he  had 
rights  of  common  in  the  space  proposed  to  be  cmclosed. 
This  clause  differs  from  the  proposal  moved  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  the  other  evening,  that  an  illegal  enclosure 
should  be  declared  a  public  nuisance  which  anyone 
might  take  steps  to  abate,  chiefly  in  mode  of  procedure, 
and  Mr.  Cross  rejected  it.  After  this  there  was  small 


hope  for  Mr.  Bristowe’s  proposal  that  a  person  making 
an  illegal  enclosure  should  forfeit  a  sum  of  lOOZ.  to  any¬ 
one  who  might  sue  for  the  same,  provided  the  action 
were  brought  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
closure.  Mr.  Muntz  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  supported 
it  on  the  ground  that  if  a  man  did  au  illegal  act  it  was 
right  he  should  be  punished,  and  that  the  enclosures 
of  the  last  ten  years  were  a  public  scandal.  But 
Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  came  nearer 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  when  the  one  declared 
that  the  simple  effect  of  the  clause  would  be  to  make  a 
^^an.who  might  be  mistaken  in  a  civil  right  liable  to  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  the  other  that  it  was  a  clause 
for  the  encouragement  and  preparation  of  that  most 
hateful  class  of  vermin —public  informers.  Mr.  Bris¬ 
towe’s  clause  was  rejected.  A  clause  moved  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  providing  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood  should  be  appealed  to,  not  only  when  an  en¬ 
closure  was  first  contemplated,  but  also  after  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  definitely  decided  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  carried  out, 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  The  Bill  thus  leaves 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  standing  monument  of  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Cross’s  promises  and  his  per¬ 
formance. 


Mr.  Bruce  had  a  motion  on  the  notice-paper  for  last 
night  relating  to  the  Eastern  Question,  but  by  general 
consent  the  debate  was  postponed  till  the  Government 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to  declare  their  policy. 
Mr.  Disraeli  gave  an  assurance  that  Parliament  would 
not  be  prorogued  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
We  may  expect  then  to  know  what  amount  of  truth 
there  is  in  the  impression  generally  prevailing  that  our 
Government  has  been  instrumental  in  averting  war,  and 
with  what  objects  and  also  with  what  allies  wo  have 
intervened. 


i 


THE  NEW  OTTOMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

It  is  not  a  profound  remark,  but  it  probably  goes  as 
deep  as  is  possible  for  anything  short  of  prophetic  in¬ 
telligence,  that  time  only  can  show  whether  it  is  possible 
to  reform  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  whether  the 
disorders  of  Turkey  can  be  cured  by  a  new  constitution. 

One  thing  is  certain  that  there  is  a  strong  party  at 
Constantinople,  strong  enough  apparently  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  the  new  Sultan,  pledged  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  constitutional  machinery ;  and  though  a 
constitution  is  rather  the  result  of  national  stability 
than  a  remedy  for  national  confusion,  this  fact  may  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  that  a  basis  for  good  government  is 
being  laid  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  opinion.  The 
reformers  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  their 
difficulties,  and  resolved  to  proceed  cautiously.  The 
rumour  that  the  Saltan  is  melting  down  the  plate  of  his 
predecessor  to  coin  into  money  to  throw  among  the 
populace  at  his  installation,  and  to  adorn  his  guard  with 
silver  helmets,  is  one  of  the  symptoms  that  they  do  not  J 

mean  to  give  any  violent  shock  to  untutored  Eastern 
ideas.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  their  critics  that  a 
constitution  is  impossible  in  Turkey,  because  the  Turks 
are  bound  to  take  their  form  of  government  from  the 
Koran.  But  the  Koran  is  not  so  explicit  in  its 
provisions  as  to  leave  no  room  for  variety  of 
interpretation.  This  need  cause  no  surprise  to  those 

who  have  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  remember  the  i 

variety  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions  within  the  pale  of  i 

Christendom,  all  resting  with  confidence  on  the  an- 

thority  of  the  New  Testament.  Mid  hat  Pasha  has  had  j 

no  difficulty  in  finding  in  the  Koran  a  warraut  for  his  i 

new  schemes.  Whether  the  moss  of  the  population  will  I 

accept  them  is  a  very  different  question.  A  living  popu- 

lation  cannot  be  manipulated  with  the  same  fre^om  as 

an  ancient  document ;  their  intentions  are  more  difficult 

to  interpret.  But  at  least  the  loaders  of  Young  Turkey 

are  determined  that  their  new  project  shall  have  a  trial, 

and  they  hold  this  determination  in  full  view  of  the 

knowledge  that  a  constitution  cannot  be  built  in  a  day. 
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The  CoMtitntional  project  drafted  by  Midhat  Pasha  part  of  the  Empire,  bnt  a  clear  majority  in  the  Empire 

contains  in  ite  nineteen  sections  a  very  advanced  scheme  at  large.  Now,  as  the  Turkish  Constitution,  if  it 
of  reform  It  was  drawn  up  before  the  meeting  at  the  comes  into  operation,  will  be  one  for  the  Empire  at 
residence  of  the  Sheik-nl-Islam  at  which  Midhat  was  large— ^ven  as  in  this  c^ntry— the  difficulty  aUaded  to 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  a  charter,  and  it  re-  will  at  least  not  exist.  On  that  ground,  consequently, 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  charter  will  correspond  no  insuperable  impediment  has  to  bo  feared, 
with  the  first  remarkable  document  in  which  he  has  _ 


embodied  his  views.  Wo  have  received  the  following 

abstract  ofthechiefprovisions  of  the  project:—  LIBERAL  CRITICISM  OF  CONSERVATIVE 

I.  No  State  religion  is  any  longer  acknowledged  in  Turkey;  but  FINANCE. 

th»8t»t«»cogiiiM  all  kiDd*  of  worship,  protecting  them,  and  paying  ^  Childers  supported  Mr 

subvention  to  their  mmist^.  Rylands’  amendment  to  the  Budget  Resolutions  on 

II.  Each  race  and  creed  is  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  its  cult 

under  iu  spiritual  bead,  with  complete  autonomy  of  its  church  May  15  last  has  been  republished  in  the  form  of 
unaor  lui  .pinbuai  utou,  y  j  pamphlet,  and  it  well  deserved  a  greater  permanence  than 

administration.  .  •  e  r  »iam  Tir..ivram  it  conld  have  found  in  the  columns  of  the  newsoaners 

in.  The  Sultau  remsius  Khalife,  rsligious  chief  of  the  Muhom-  represents  most  strictly  perhapTTS 

medtus,  an  u  or  o  e  mpire.  j  ,1,  •  hi  f  d.ei  e  younger  generation  of  Liberal  financiers  the  prin- 

IV.  The  Sultan  pmeerve.  hi.  eoverci^ty,  nnd  the  right  of  declar-  ^  trSlitions  of  the  Peelite  school,  modified  bv 

ing  war  and  making  peace.  A  Parlmment  will,  however,  be  the  long  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 


entiUed  to  veto  any  nrbitrary  act,  of  the  Sultan.  — of  Conservative  fi^^^eTs,  iLra! 

V.  Parliament  is  composed  of  the  freely-elected  deputies  of  the  criticism  not  only  of  an  opponent  bnt  of  a  rival 

various  districts.  Ths  right  of  election  wll  be  conferred  upon  such  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  balance  of 

Uxpayers  as  offer,  by  the  impost  they  bear,  a  guarantee  or  e  qp  gygn  of  public  feeling.  Conservative  adminis- 

solid  stoady.going  character  of  the  Peoples  representation.  subject  to  the  competitive  pro- 

VI.  All  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  without  distinction  of  of  the  Liberal  Opposition.  This  pressure  how- 

creed  or  race,  are  entitled  to  the  active  and  paesire  right  of  elec-  can  only  be  applied  efifectively  by  an  energetic 

.  and  vigilant  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Oppositionist 


VII.  Parliament  inquires  into  the  complaints  against  administra¬ 
tive  abuses  in  all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  do  away  with  grievances, 
aud  thus  to  prevent  the  eventual  intervention  of  foreign  Powers. 

VIII.  Parliament  lias  the  right  of  protesting  against  illegal 
decrees  of  the  Sovereign. 

IX.  Parliament  annually  fixes  the  State  Budget  and  the  Civil 
List. 

X.  The  Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  responsible 
to  t'le  Representation  of  the  People. 

XI.  Parliament  has  no  right  of  initiative  in  political  affairs, 
but  the  power  of  controlling  them  is  conferred  upon  it. 


leaders.  The  country  often  needs  a  reminder,  and  even 
from  time  to  time  elaborate  explanations  of  the  radical 
distinctions  between  the  principles  of  Liberal  and  of 
Conservative  policy,  and  of  the  salient  differences 
between  their  results.  This  is  what  Mr.  Childers  has 
done  in  regard  to  finance,  and  his  survey  of  the  situation 
ought  not  to  pass  at  once  into  oblivion.  The  first  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Childers’s  speech  is  less  permanently  valu¬ 
able  than  the  rest.  It  was  no  doubt  an  easy  and  tempt¬ 
ing  task,  aud  not  an  unserviceable  one  polemically  to  ex¬ 
pose  Mr.  Disraeli’s  financial  inconsistencies  and  absur- 


XII.  All  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  without  distinction  of  dities  ;  but  as  few  even  among  the  Tories  themselves 
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creed  or  race,  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  have  equal  rights  and 
duties. 

XIII.  All  public  offices  and  dignities,  both  in  the  civil  service 
aud  iu  the  army  of  the  Empire,  are  equally  accessible  to  all 
subjects. 

XIV.  Every  accused  person  must  bo  brought  before  his  natural 
judge  within  twenty-four  hours. 

XV.  For  criminal  cases,  the  jury-system  is  introduced.  The 
jurors  are  elected  from  the  population  without  distinction  of  creed 


XVI.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  is  conceded,  under  a  special 
regulation. 

XVII.  The  State  Council  is  maintained.  Its  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Sultan  at  the  proposition  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

XVIII.  The  State  Council  is  entrusted  with  the  elaboration  of 
Bills. 

XIX.  The  officials  of  the  State  are  appointed  by  the  Sultan  at 
the  proposition  of  the  Ministers.  Each  official  is  responsible  for 
his  administnitive  acts. 


Such,  we  are  told,  is  the  draft  of  the  reforms  which 
Midhat  Pasha  would  like  to  see  adopted.  It  would  be 


are  likely  to  be  astonished  by  these  disclosures,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  consider  them  as  having  more  than 
a  passing  value  in  debate. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Mr.  Childers’ review  of  the  causes 
and  dimensions  of  that  “  progressive  increase  of  expen¬ 
diture  ”  which  Mr.  Rylands  had  challenged.  The 
common  answer  of  the  Administration — of  most  Liberal 
as  of  all  Conservative  administrations — to  such  a  chal¬ 
lenge  is  that  it  comes  too  late,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  framed  his  proposals  upon  the  Estimates 
for  the  year  which  the  House  had  explicitly  or  tacitly, 
wholly  or  mainly,  approved.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr. 
Childers  quotes  Mr.  Disraeli  who,  in  lo?!,  when  the  in¬ 
creased  taxation  was  altogether  provided  for,  as  in  the 
present  year,  by  an  augmentation  of  the  income-tax, 
protested  against  the  refusal  of  an  inquiry  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  public  outlay.  “Is  it  wonderful,”  he 
said  then,  “  that  wo  should  ask  ourselves,  ‘  What  is  the 
necessity  for  this  proposal  ?  and  how  can  we  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  unless  we  refer  to  the  expenditure  which 
the  Ministry  have  called  upon  us  to  incur  ?  ’  ”  But, 


easy  to  pick  holes  in  it  from  a  more  advanced  point  of  moreover,asMr.  Childers  clearly  points  out,  the  committal 
view;  but  then  we  must  not  forget  how  difficult  has  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  absolute  approval. of  the 
been  the  progress  of  political  principles  even  in  highly  Estimates  before  the  ways  and  means  are  asked  for  by  the 
civilised  Central  and  Western  Europe.  Strong  as  are  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  rather  formal  than  real, 
ideas  of  Reform  that  have  suddenly  grown  among  an  “  The  presumption,”  he  affirms,  “  in  ordinair  years  is, 

_ _ a  au.a  ai__ _ j _ _  •  i  ^  /• 


active  part  of  the  Turkish  population,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  Ottomans  will  all  at  once  adopt  the 
latest  niceties  of  the  representative  system.  Even  to 
vanquish  the  most  absurd  prejudices  of  old  standing  is 
sometimes  no  easy  task  among  ourselves.  The  Consti¬ 
tutional  movement  in  Turkey  will  probably  not  achieve 


that  the  proposed  expenditure  involves  no  increase  of 
taxation.”  Since  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  there  has  been  no  increase  of  taxation 
authorised  “  except  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  of 
impending  war,  or  under  the  circumstances  of  a  great 
continental  war.”  In  fact,  such  a  resort  to  new  burdens 


an  easy  success.  On  one  point,  however,  we  think  we  was  permitted  only  on  four  occasions  within  the  past 
must  once  more  disabuse  the  mind  of  some  of  our  con-  quarter  of  a  century — during  the  Crimean  and  Abvs- 

Tin Ai-- m.* _ A- _ n  •!  •  •  1  •  . •  -r-i  - s'- 


the  population,  or  when  the  Daily  News  speaks  of  the  doubt  that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  in  a 
“Moslem  minority,”  the  obvious  reply  is,  that  the  year  of  profound  peace,  we  are  asked  to  vote  the^  Esti- 
Mahommedaus  are  only  a  minority  in  the  European  mates,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  we  are  spending 
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money  which  we  have  got  ?”  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
whole  exj^nditare  proposed  in  the  Estimates  is  not 
absolutely  indispen^ble  ;  much  is  avowedly  “  optional ;  ** 
“  it  may  be  beneficial  or  even  remunerative,  but  should 
the  ways  and  means  be  insufficient  to  defray  it,  we  are 
clearly  entitled  to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be  postponed  to 
another  year.  *  And  this  ri^ht  is  fortified  by  the  well- 
understood  rule  of  finance  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
himself  has  emphatically  laid  down,  that  when  “  in¬ 
creases  of  expenditure  are  proposed.  Government  and 
the  departments  are  bound  to  seek  for  corresponding 
economies  elsewhere.”  Such  is  the  justification  of  Mr. 
Rylands*  motion,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  which 
Mr.  Childers  conclusively  urges. 

If  it  be  justifiable  to  criticise  a  “progressive  increase 
of  expenditure,”  in  the  manner  chosen  by  Mr.  Ry lands, 
the  charge  itself  must,  as  Mr.  Childers  demonstrates,  be 
taken  to  be  clearly  proved.  The  Estimates  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  are  about  6,200,000Z.  greater  than  the  Estimates 
of  1873-74,^  and  about  7,700,000Z.  greater  than  the 
average  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  five  years  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  administration.  But  Mr.  Childers  objects 
to  th^s  comparison  of  less  Estimates  as  possibly  unjust, 
and  submits  a  calculation  which,  he  asserts,  is  now 
accepted  by  all  official  persons  as  “the  fair  and 
scientific  method  ’’—deducting  “  from  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  the  year  all  the  revenue  which  is  not 
levied  by  taxation,  the  difference,  which  will  be  of  course 
the  actual  charge  on  the  taxpayer,  affords,  on  a  com- 
parison  of  year  and  year,  the  proper  criterion  of  the 
energy  and  success  of  Governments  in  dealing  with  the 
public  expenditure.”  But  according  to  this  test  the 
increase  in  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  in  1876-77  as 
compared  with  1873-74  is  about  5,500,000Z.  Of  this 
considerably  less  than  half — 2,300, OOOZ.  or  so — is  credited 
to  the  Military  and  Naval  Services  ;  a  somewhat  greater 
sum — 2,400,000Z. — to  the  Civil  Service ;  to  other  Services 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  to  the  repayment  of  debt 
about  half  a  million.  The  increase  upon  the  Army 
Estimates,  amounting  to  1,000,000Z.,  is  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  additions  to  the  Commissariat  vote ;  the  other  votes, 
sometimes  decreasing  and  sometimes  diminishing,  nearly 
balance  one  another.  But  a  different  result  is  reached  | 
by  an  analysis  of  the  naval  expenditure,  in  which  “  with 
one  exception,  every  vote  has  been  increased  since 
1873-74.  Whether  it  be  for  pay,  or  supplies,  or  ship¬ 
building,  or  on  whatever  account,  the  expenditure  all 
round  has  been  allowed  largely  to  increase.  The  one 
exception  is  the  expenditure  for  works  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  there  a  decrease  of  about  150,OOOZ.  has 
been  enforced.  Stated  generally,  the  increase  in  naval 
expenditure  is  1,500,000Z.  a  year,  less  this  150,000Z.,  on 
account  of  docks  and  other  great  works.”  The  same 
remarkable  fact  is  observed  in  the  Civil  Service  expendi¬ 
ture,  where  the  charge  for  permanent  works  “  has  been 
greatly  reduced — I  may  say  starved — ”  (Mr.  Childers 
protests)  “  in  order  to  provide  a  large  increase  in  the 
votes  for  establishments.”  In  this  way  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Government  to  obtain  an  unbounded  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  public  servants,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  real  efficiency  of  the  service  may  fall  far  short  of 
the  improvement  that  might  be  fairly  expected  from 
a  large  augmentation  of  the  public  charge.  There  is 
another  striking  point  in  the  additions  to  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  of  the  present  Government,  which 
points  to  a  dangerous  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  that  is  the  yearly  excess  of  the 
actual  expenditure  over  the  computations  submitted  to 
Parliament  by  the  Treasury.  This  is  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  the  worst  vices  of  Continental  finance,  and  it  is 
an  evil  against  which  a  disciple  of  Peel  and  Gladstone, 
even  though  he  be  a  Conservative  Minister,  is  bound  in 
honour  to  protest. 

The  increase  of  expenditure  is  the  cause  of  the  discre¬ 
pancy  between  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  calculations 
and  his  subsequent  confessions  of  deficiencies.  It 
is  wholly  beside  the  purpose  to  plead  that  times  are 
hard,  that  trade  is  slack,  that  the  revenue  grows 
inelastic,  and  that,  therefore.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  an  excuse  for  the  demands  which  he  has  made 


^is  year  which  his  predecessors  in  office  had  not. 
For,  as  Mr.  Childers  proves,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
received  as  much  revenue  as  he  calculated  upon  ;  ho 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  small  increase,  and  that  hsis 
been  almost  precisely  realised  in  each  of  his  three 
Budgets.  “  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  Budget,” 
Mr.  Childers  urges,  “  is  that,  while  the  increase  of 
Revenue  over  the  Estimate  of  1875—76  is  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  increase  last  year  over  the  Estimate 
of  1874-75,  the  increase  of  expenditure  is  nearly  double 
that  of  last  year’s.  It  amounts  to  no  less  than 
2,b56,000Z. ;  and  it  is  from  this  enormous  increase,  not 
from  an  estimated  failure  of  revenue,  that  the  deficit 
arises.”  This  is  the  main  point  of  the  controversy,  and 
it  is  one  that  Liberal  politicians  would  do  well  to  impress 
energetically  upon  their  constituents,  for  the  time  will 
certainly  come  when  even  the  patient  British  taxpayer 
will  revolt  against  continuous  additions  to  his  burdens, 
and  then  it  will  be  for  the  profit  of  the  Opposition  to 
show  that  they  discerned  the  growth  of  the  evil  and 
pointed  out  its  chief  cause — the  neglect  of  those  sound 
rules  of  finance  with  which  a  succession  of  Liberal 
Budgets  had  made  us  familiar. 


POLITE  VITUPERATION. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  on  Saturday  last  read  Mr. 
Chamberlain  a  very  wholesome  lesson.  It  seems  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  vacancy  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Birmingham  caused  by  the  rati  remen  t  of 
Mr.  Dixon  at  the  close  of  the  present  Session  will  bo 
filled  by  the  popular  Mayor ;  and  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  much  before  the  public  of  late,  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  on  the  one  hand  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  late  Liberal  Ministry,  and  extolled  on  the 
other  as  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
future,  his  advent  in  Parliament  is  looked  forward  to 
with  some  curiosity,  and  his  public  appearances  are 
watched  with  increased  interest.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  last  week,  in  discussing  the 
Education  Bill  of  the  Government,  he  used  some  strong 
expressions  which  have  drawn  down  upon  his  head  a 
severe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  effectual,  warning  from 
the  Telegraph.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  since  written  to  the 
newspapers  to  explain,  in  apologetic  terms,  that  he  was 
suffering  at  the  time  from  overwork.  When  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  comes  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
less  liable  to  this  affliction,  unless  the  present  Parliament 
experiences  a  considerable  change  of  character;  still, 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  distemper  may 
Yecur,  and  it  is  well  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be 
admonished  of  the  limits  within  which  he  must  confine 
his  plainness  of  speech,  the  transgression  of  which  no 
circumstances  can  extenuate.  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  enfeebled  health,  applied  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  something  very  near  the  language 
which  the  Psalmist  applied  to  all  men  in  his  haste. 
“He  imputed  to  the  Conservative  Government,”  the 
Telegraph  says,  “  deliberate  dishonesty — a  Government 
headed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  man  who  never  told  the  truth 
hardly  except  by  accident — a  man  who  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  flung  at  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  first  lie  that  entered  into  his  head — a  man  who 
gave  three  separate  interpretations  of  the  reason  why 
the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  withdrawn,  one  after  the 
other  as  they  came  into  his  head,  and  each  one  con¬ 
tradicting  the  other — a  man  who  came  down  and  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Queen’s  Titles  Bill  was 
introduced  to  secure  us  from  the  encroachments  of 
Russia — a  man  who  on  fifty  other  occasions  had  de¬ 
liberately  played  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
exhibited  his  cynical  contempt  for  the  honour  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be  warned  in 
time  that  this  vein  will  not  do  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
truth  in  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  s^s,  but  the  truth 
must  not  be  put  in  that  way.  The  fact  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  particularly  Mr.  Disraeli,  are 
not  always  strictly  accurate  in  their  statements,  a  fact 
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which  we  have  all  of  us  remarked  with  amusement  or 
with  sorrow,  according  as  we  follow  the  laughing  or  the 
weeping  philosopher,  must  be  mentioned  in  less  startling 
language.  It  may  not  alwajrs  bo  an  ea.sy  task  ;  we  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be  under  such  a 
necessity,  but  the  resources  of  the  English  language  are 
equal  to  it.  We  would  advise  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  study 
the  well-chosen  terms  in  which  the  newspapers  com¬ 
mented  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  proceedings  on  any  of  the 
fifty  occasions  to  which  he  referred.  Let  him  take,  for 
example,  as  one  occasion,  the  famous  speech  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  in 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  defended  himself  and  his  colleagues 
against  the  charge  of  having  mismanaged  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  and  generally  wasted  the  Session.  There 
were  several  statements  in  that  speech  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  incredulity,  and  we  remember  at  the 
time  hearing  several  impatient  persons  wish  that  some¬ 
one  would  have  the  courage  to  give  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
lie  direct.  But  though  we  all  believed  that  Mr.  Disraeli  I 
was  not  speaking  the  truth,  newspapers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  had  too  lively  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
their  own  dignity  to  say  so  in  one  direct  and  compact 
word ;  we  all  contented  ourselves  with  giving  him  the 
lie  circumstantial.  The  Telegraphy  with  that  politeness 
which  distinguishes  all  its  utterances  regarding  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  assumed  an  amused  air.  We  all 
know  that  the  Telegraph  is  a  great  stickler  for  the 
dignity  of  every  British  institution,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  when  the  Telegraph  smiles  at  any  little  de¬ 
parture  frem  strict  accuracy  it  does  mot  consider  a 
servile  adherence  to  fact  to  be  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Minister  of  the  British  Crown.  The  following  is 
the  Telegraph's  comment  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  history  of  his 
relations  with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill : — 

Nor  did  he  satisfactorily  account  for  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Hill  which  brought  about  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  famous  indiscretion.  On 
this  topic  his  speech  was  a  mere  amplification  of  the  daring  state¬ 
ment  that  a  new  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  introduced,  not  in 
response  to  public  pressure,  but  b^use  an  unanimous  outburst  gave 
the  Government  the  assistance  which  for  six  months  it  had  so  vainly 
desired.  The  laboured  explanation  amused  a  friendly  audience,  but 
elicited  no  responsive  cheer.  Emphatic  assertions  are  vain  in  the 
presence  of  a  patent  fact,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  smiling  audience 
instinctively  felt  that  they  wore  listening  to  a  pleasant  but  not  an 
accurate  description  of  recent  events. 

In  referring  to  the  same  subject  some  days  afterwards, 
the  Telegraph  exhibited  the  same  imperturbable  courtesy 
of  phrase 

No  amount  of  clever  verbal  excuses  [it  said]  can  controvert  or 
explain  away  a  marvellously  distinct  series  of  facts. 

“  Clever  verbal  excuses  ” — this  is  a  synonym  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  evidently  find  useful.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  language  used  by 
the  Times  regarding  the  same  occurrence 

Mr.  Plimsoll  has  been  the  King  during  the  last  fortnight,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  his  humble  henchman.  We  do  not  like  this 
state  of  aflTairs.  But  it  would  be  much  worse  than  the  fact  itself  to 
affect  to  misunderstand  the  fact.  The  Prime  Minister  may  boast 
that  he  is  accomplishing  all  that  he  has  consistently  desired  in 
carrying  the  makeshift  Shipping  Bill  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  radically  altered  in  its  passage  through  Committee ;  but,  if  we 
could  accept  his  statement  as  accurate,  we  should  not  be  satisfied. 
No  one  can  so  accept  it.  The  audience  at  the  Mansion  House  were 
amused,  but  did  not  pretend  to  be  convinced. 

It  is  noticeable  that  neither  the  Times  nor  the  Tele¬ 
graph  affect  for  one  moment  to  believe  what  the  First 
Minister  for  the  Crown  said.  But  both  of  them 
studiously  avoid  using  any  expression  which  would 
seem  to  imply  any  moral  reprobation  of  so  venial  an 
offence  in  the  Head  of  the  Government  as  not  telling 
the  truth.  Let  Mr.  Chamberlain  take  note  of  this,  and 
accommodate  himself  like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not 
like  a  Birmingham  Leaguer,  to  the  usage  of  the  time. 
He  is  but  a  provincial  yet  in  his  foolish  scruples  about  I 
strict  veracity — a  Philistine ;  he  must  study  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  learn  the  metropolitan  tone. 

Clearly  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  must  devote  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  acquire  a  solid 
influence  in  Parliament,  and  to  secure  the  respect  of  us 
newspa^rs,  is  to  study  the  various  indirect  ways  in 
which  he  may  call  the  Prime  Minister  a  liar — we  use 


•  the  word  without  prejudice.  In  the  days  of  Peel, 
»  Russell,  Palmerston,  Derby,  and  Gladstone,  this  accom¬ 
plishment  was  not  so  necessaiy  for  the  Parliamentary 
I  novice ;  but  apparently  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  that 
1  times  have  changed  since  Mr.  Disraeli  came  to  power. 
I  The  files  of  any  newspaper  for  the  last  thirty  years  will 
afford  him  copious  materials  for  study  ;  and  we  daresay 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  sufficient  public  spirit  to  pursue 
the  research  without  an  endowment.  We  have  sufficient 
interest  in  his  career  to  be  willing  to  help  him,  but  the 
task  is  too  gigantic  for  any  newspaper  except  that  which 
helped  to  discover  Livingstone,  and  advanced  Biblical 
study  by  spirited  researches  among  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Assyria.  Merely  as  a  proof  of  our  good  intentions, 

I  we  humbly  lay  at  Mr.  Cnamberlain’s  feet  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  which  we  have 
discovered  in  looking  through  its  files  for  the  last  three 
months : — 

The  confidence  of  the  educated  classes  in  Mr.  Disraeli  has  almost 
disappeared. 

He  has  led  the  nation  into  a  sort  of  quagmire  in  Egyptian  affairs, 
from  which  it  can  only  escape  with  more  or  less  of  ridicule  and 
mud. 

He  has  developed  a  perfectly  new  obstinacy,  and  always  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Politicians  feel  that  their  country  is  discredited  at  once  by  what 
he  does  and  does  not  do. 

The  Government  jobs  much  more  than  any  Government  of  late 
years. 

As  for  controlling  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Premier  seems  to 
find  pleasure  in  showing  his  contempt  of  it ;  reads  it  one  night  a 
child’s  letter  to  improve  its  information ;  tells  it  on  another  that 
Kussia  has  conquered  Tartary  ;  makes  a  jaunty  answer  on  a  third, 

I  which  sends  down  the  stock  of  a  Power  he  is  striving  to  protect  by 
six  per  cent. 

He  is  perfectly  capable  of  saying  off-hand  that  the  Temporal 
Power  is  the  basis  of  civilisation,  or  that  the  existence  of  Switxer- 
land  is  the  opprobrium  of  Europe,  and  of  explaining  next  day  that 
he  did  not  mean  anything. 

There  is  no  certainty  left  about  the  man  ;  least  of  all,  a  certainty 
that  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
will  discover  some  method  of  escape. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  an  entity  without  a  will.  If 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  palpably  absurd  it  laughs  and  votes  for  him. 

Nothing  should  bo  more  unsatisfactory  to  the  country  than  its 
present  position  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  is 
our  Prime  Minister,  has  never  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afl^irs 
and  his  rare  and  eccentric  and  not  unfrequently  enigmatic  speeches 
on  these  subjects,  as  leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  just  the  kind  of  speeches  which  should  make  us  feel 
both  amusement  and  dismay  at  the  notion  of  trusting  him  implicitly 
at  a  crisis  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  sort  of  Prime  Minister  whose  policy  we  ought 
to  elicit  as  early  and  check  as  often  as  possible.  When  Sphinxes 
take  the  part  of  constitutional  advisers  it  becomes  our  duty  to  explore 
a  little  behind  the  mask  of  their  impenetrable  and  oracular 
reticence. 

DISGUISED  STRENGTH. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  the  Education  Bill  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  used  his  “  wild  and  whirling  words  ”  re¬ 
garding  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  When  we 
look  closely  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  has  been 
introduced  and  piloted  through  its  first  stages,  we  do 
not  find  it  so  diflferent  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  other  measures  to  justify  any  departure 
from  conventional  terms  in  describing  it.  We  find,  it 
is  true,  something  which  a  suspicious  opponent  might 
be  irritated  into  calling  deliberate  dishonesty,  but  by 
whatever  name  we  may  agree  to  call  it,  the  disingenu¬ 
ousness  is  of  a  singularly  pardonable  kind,  consisting 
in  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  strength  of  the  measure. 
Lord  Sandon’s  Education  Bill,  seen  in  that  clearer  light 
which  always  comes  from  two  or  three  weeks  of  public 
discussion,  is  a  much  stronger  measure  than  its  friends 
professed  or  its  enemies  imagined,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  as  likely  to  secure  universal  school  attend¬ 
ance  as  any  measure  that  could  be  devised.  When 
Lord  Sandon  introduced  the  Bill,  he  exhibited  indirect 
compulsion  as  its  chief  feature.  Its  central  principle 
he  described  as  being  the  “labour  pass,”  the  provision 
that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  work  till  it  was  ten 
years  old,  and  not  then  unless  it  could  pass  a  fixed  educa¬ 
tional  standard.  This  was  called  an  indirect  compulsion 
on  the  labourer  to  have  his  children  taught  to  read  and 
write,  because  it  prohibited  him  from  sending  them  to 
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their  earnings  until  he  exercised,  and  this  riew  has  been  mnerallv  taken 
had  ^scha^ed  that  duty.  I^rd  Sandon  declared  that  he  by  independent  critics  of  the  Bill.  But  ^as  the 
5^  ^  indirect  compulsion  because  he  discussion  of  the  Bill  has  proceeded,  it  has  been 

eninnl  j!!n  ^°®“1  »nthonties  are  to  whom  tht  oiocn- 

compulsion.  q£  compulsory  clause  is  entrusted  •  and  wlien 

1^®  criticism  of  the  Bill  in  that  is  understood,  it  becomes  more  questionable  whether 

Parliament  and  out  of  it  has  been  turned  against  the  they  will  allow  their  powers  to  rest  unused.  If  Lo^ 
principle  of  indirect  compulsion.  Speaker  after  speaker,  Sandon  had  declared  at  once,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
and  writer  a^r  wnter,  have  argued  that  indirect  com-  Bill,  who  his  local  executive  authorities  really  were,  he 
F  li'x?  ?  ^  ineffectual.  We  have  been  would  have  saved  not  a  littte  aimless  and  irrelevant  dis- 

told  that  to  its  sucwssful  working  an  amount  of  fore-  cussion.  On  Monday  he  at  last  made  the  decUratioa 
sight  would  be  required  in  the  labouring  classes  which  which  he  ought  to  have  made  on  the  first  night  of  the 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  possessing.  The  parents  of  Bill.  Nominally,  his  local  authorities  are  town  oouncili 
a  family  under  ten  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  and  boards  of  guardians;  really,  they  will  be  the 
look  so  far  forward  as  to  the  time  when  the  pence  managers  of  the  Denominational  schools.  When  that 
earned  by  their  children  will  be  essential  to  their  fact  is  clearly  apprehended,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown 
comfort.  Month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  they  on  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Bill.  It  no  longer 
will  put  off  the  trouble  of  sending  their  children  to  appears  a  weak  measure.  We  begin  to  see  that  Lord 
school,  and  seeing  that  they  do  not  neglect  their  lessons  or  Sandon’s  provision  for  direct  compulsion  is  not  intended 
play  truant.  They  may  find  the  elder  ones  useful  in  little  to  remain,  and  is  by  no  means  likely  to  remain,  a  dead 
ways  at  home,  and  they  will  risk  the  chance  of  getting  letter.  There  are  probably  not  half-a-dozen  parishes  in 
them  qualified  for  the  labour  pass  in  the  last  few  months  England  where  the  managers  of  the  Church  schools 
of  their  period  of  grace.  This  has  been  the  main  con-  would  not  have  sufficient  influence  to  gfet  the  local  au- 
tention  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill — that  the  necessity  thority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look  after  the  exeou- 
of  getting  a  labour  pass  at  ten  will  not  be  a  sufficient  tion  of  the  Act ;  and  as  a  rule  they  would  succeed  in 


motive  to  improvident  parents,  to  the  very  class  of  getting  the  committee  constituted  from  their  own  num- 
parents  whose  children  are  most  in  need  of  education,  ber.  Lord  Sandon  frankly  admitted  on  Monday  that  he 
and  most  likely  to  become  public  nuisances.  That  is  contemplated  this.  “  The  Government,’*  he  said,  “  be- 
the  root  of  their  objection  to  indirect  compulsion.  On  lieved  that  the  proposed  enforcing  authority  represented 
the  other  hand,  they  have  contended  that  Lord  Sandon  the  people  thoroughly,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  over- 
has  no  warrant  whatever  for  saying  that  the  country  is  sensitiveness  to  say  that  that  authority  must  in  no  way  be 
not  ripe  for  direct  compulsion.  A  very  large  proportion  connected  with  the  management  of  schools.  If  we  were 
of  the  children  of  the  country  are  already  under  com-  to  ostracise  the  managers  of  all  the  existing  schools  in 
pulsory  by-laws,  and  no  serious  difficulty  has  been  country  places,  we  should  be  shutting  out  the  best 
found  in  working  them.  The  majority  of  parents  would  people  who  cared  for  education,  and  who  were  the  most 
send  their  children  to  school  whether  they  were  com-  likely  to  get  the  children  into  the  schools.”  Whether  the 
pelled  or  not,  and  the  minority  who  would  neglect  their  managers  of  Church  schools  are  or  are  not  the  best  people 
children  if  they  were  allowed,  have  submitted  with  very  who  care  for  education,  we  thoroughly  believe  that  no 
little  opposition  to  the  coercion  of  the  School  Board  public  officers,  however  appointed,  are  more  likely  to  get 
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officers.  Sir  John  Lubbock  brought  forward  the  the  children  into  the  schools,  if  they  are  entrusted  with 
significant  fact  that  while  School  Boards  had  been  the  power.  The  motive  may  not  be  a  lasting  one,  but 
established  in  ninety-nine  cities  and  boroughs,  ninety-  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no  School  Board  visitor  would 
seven  of  them  had  passed  compulsory  by-laws.  No  scour  fields  and  lanes  and  invade  homes  in  search  of 
more  conclusive  proof  could  be  offered  that  a  measure  of  truant  and  neglected  children  more  effectually  than  a 
direct  compulsion  would  have  been  quietly  accepted  in  committee  appointed  under  the  influence  of  Denomi- 
England,  as  it  has  been  in  Scotland.  national  school  managers.  At  this  moment  they  are 

Now,  where  we  have  to  accuse  Lord  Sandon  of  dis-  zealous  for  the  stability  of  their  system,  and  every  child 
ingenuousness  is  in  his  preliminary  concealment  of  brought  into  their  schools  adds  to  their  strength,  and  is 
the  fact  that  his  Bill  is  not  a  measure  of  indirect  ^  direct  pecuniary  gain  to  them.  ^ 

compulsion  at  all,  but  virtually  and  essentially  a  We  need  not  fear  that  Lord  Sandon’s  enforcing 
measure  of  direct  compulsion.  We  say  preliminary  authorities  will  not  be  active  in  bringing^  children  to 


for  direct  compulsion,  and  had  therefore  devised  a 
scheme  of  indirect  compulsion,  in  replying  to  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  Bill  he  forgot  what  he  had  declared  at 
starting,  and  claimed  credit  for  having  made  provision 
for  the  immediate  application  of  direct  compulsion  if 
the  indirect  motive  should  fail.  The  seventh  clause  of 


kept  in  the  background  till  an  incautious  moment, 
in  his  reply  to  criticisms,  the  real  scope  and  strength 
of  his  Bdl  ?  Lord  Sandon  has  gained  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  caution  since  he  made  his  famous  blunder 
with  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  by  describing  it  frankly 
as  a  measure  intended  to  restore  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 


parent  of  any  child  above  the  age  of  five  years,  who  is  character,  as  a  Bill  intended  to  pe^tuate  the  Denomi- 
under  this  Act  prohibited  from  being  taken  into  em-  national  system  and  provrat  the  Sch^l  Board  system 
ployment,  continuously  and  habitually,  and  without  from  spreading,  it  might  have  met  with  as  strenuous  an 
reasonable  excuse,  neglects  to  provide  such  elementary  opposition  as  ^at  ^^ijh  defeat^  the  mmn  clauses  of 
instruction  for  his  child  as  will  enable  the  child  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill.  If  he  had  m^e  at  the  ^ 
to  obtain  a  certificate  under  this  Act;  or  that  any  ginning  of  the  debate  the  sneech  which  he  made  at  the 
child  is  found  habitually  wandering,  and  either  not  end,  the  whole  ^aracter  of  the  dis^ssion  would  have 


tuate  the  Denomi- 


iLTa^nT  tefo™  of  8;mma^;Tnrisdiction"aS  Boarf  officers  and  oomp^on  ^  ^ 

have  him  fined,  and  the  child,  in  case  of  his  contumacy,  nominatioual  schools.  What  Lord  Sandon  has  left 
sent  to  an  todustml  school.  Commenting  on  this  unexplained  is  how,  if  the  connt.7  is  not  for  direct 
Xnse  last  wwk  the  Saturday  Beview,  while  acknow-  compulsion  by  one  sort  of  enforcing  anth^ty,  it  w  to 
led^g  tL  “Lt  of  the  Ae™  <=o“ferred  on  local  be  presumed  to  he  willing  to  submit  to  direct  compulsion 

authorities,  doubted  whether  those  powers  would  be  by  another. 
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FLOGGING  IN  THE  NAVY. 


Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  give  a  scientific 
character  to  penal  legislation,  to  reconcile  the  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  of  humanity  and  social  order.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  the  punishment  for  a  crime  should  not  be 


agreed  that  the  punishment  for  a  crime  should  not  be 
more  severe  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  repetition. 
That,  as  a  general  principle,  we  all  take  for  granted. 
But  we  differ  considerably  in  our  notions  as  to  the  need¬ 
ful  amount  of  severity.  We  are  all  sentimentalists  up 
to  a  point ;  we  all  admit  that  to  punish  a  criminal  mure 
severely  than  is  nccessair  to  deter  him  or  other 
criminally-minded  persons  from  repeating  the  offence,  is 
an  act  of  needless  cruelty.  But  we  differ  considerably 
in  our  notions  of  what  constitutes  an  efficacious  deter- 
^rent.  Some  of  us  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not  worth 
■while  to  be  particular  to  a  nicety  ;  that  a  criminal  has 
no  just  ground  for  complaint  if  he  gets  the  disadvantage 
•  of  the  doubt ;  that  the  time  of  honest  men  is  too  precious 
to  be  wasted  in  considering  very  precisely  how  to 
-avoid  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  knaves.  But  as 
knowledge  of  human  beings  progresses,  and  we 
begin  ^  to  understand  how  little  •  difference  there 
sometimes  is  between  the  criminal  and  the  orderly 
citizen,  this  feeling  of  indifference  is  gradually  di¬ 
minishing  and  getting  ashamed  of  itself,  and  most 
■  earnest  men  would  hesitate  to  allow  that  it  does  not 
matter  though  the  punishment  of  criminals  is  needlessly 
liard,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  super¬ 
fluous^  punishment  is  not  dangerous  by  its  nourishing 
a  spirit  of  social  revolt.  But  given  this  humane  spirit 
of  search  for  the  minimum  of  efficacious  punishment, 
the  task  of  finding  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  with  any  approach  to  certainty  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  punishment  till  it  is  tried,  and 
even  when  it  has  been  tried  the  experiment  can  never 
be  made  under  such  strict  conditions  as  to  leave  it 
absolutely  certain  that  the  effect  produced  was  due  to 
-one  particular  influence.  Even  if  we  had  a  Govem- 
•ment  sufficiently  enlightened  and  firm  to  place  some  new 
penal  enactment  on  the  Statute  Book  avowedly  as  an 
experiment,  to  watch  it,  and  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  result,  there  would  always  be  found  many  dis¬ 
putants  prepared  to  challenge  the  result,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  absolutely  to  refute  them. 

The  expediency  of  flogging  in  the  Navy  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  discipline  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  absolute  and  unimpeachable  proof.  This 
question  has  now  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  The  amount  of  flogging  has  been  gradually 
diminished  to  such  a  point  that  what  remains  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  close  observation  and  analysis. 
At  every  stop  in  the  diminution  of  severity,  discipli¬ 
narians  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  old  system  have  done 
their  best  to  dismay  reformers  with  prophecies  of  entire 
confusion  and  anarchy.  Before  1820  it  was  in  the 
option  of  a  naval  commander  to  inflict  as  many  as  300, 
4f00,  or  even  500  lashes,  and  humanitarians  were  told 
that  he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  maintain  order  if  his 
powers  were  at  all  curtailed.  Then  the  number  was 
reduced  to  100,  and  subsequently  to  forty-eight.  When 
the  reduction  reached  that  point,  old  disciplinarians  wore 
in  utter  despair,  and  warned  the  authorities  that  the 
service  must  infallibly  go  to  ruin.  Still  the  curtailment 
of  the  power  of  flogging  has  gone  on,  and  it  seems 
that  in  1874  there  were  only  eight  cases  of  flogging, 
while  last  year  there  were  only  six.  When  with  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  punishment  of  flogging  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  insubordination, 
and  when  it  has  at  last  reached  a  point  at  which  dis¬ 
cipline  can  bo  maintained  by  flogging  six  men  a  year 
in  British  war-ships  all  over  the  world,  humanitarians 
may  be  pardoned  who  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
proved  by  the  whole  history  of  this  punishment  that 
naval  discipline  can  bo  preserved  without  any  flogging 
at  all.  No  doubt  strict  logic  warns  us  that  this  would 
be  a  rash  conclusion.  It  may  possibly  be  that  discipline 
is  observed  because  our  seamen  know  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  flogged  if  they  are  mutinous  or  insubordinate. 
But  at  any  rate  an  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  abolish  flogging  experimentally  for 


a  few  years,  and  watch  the  effect  ?  It  is  worth  doing, 
because  nothing  is  more  absolutely  indispensable  to  our 
national  position  than  naval  supremacy,  to  which  it  is 
essential  that  our  ships  should  be  manned  by  as 
good  men  as  can  be  got,  and  many  good  men  are  kept 
out  of  the  service  by  the  fear  of  being  exposed  to  a 
punishment  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  in  this  country 
looked  upon  as  a  degradation.  If  the  experiment  cannot 
be  tried,  there  is  another  thing  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  done.  The  few  cases  of  flogging  which  do  occur 
should  be  closely  inquired  into.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  is  due  to  the 
officers  and  not  to  the  men.  There  are  more  than  six 
ships  in  the  British  navy,  though  there  were  only  six 
men  flogged,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  Return  of  the 
particulars,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  those  diffi¬ 
culties  of  discipline  recur  in  particular  ships.  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  has  persistently  refused  to  have  such 
particulars  made  public.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  the 
officers  would  not  like  it  ?  But  the  interests  of  the  men 
are  also  to  be  considered,  and  above  all  the  interests  of 
the  most  important  of  our  public  services.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  good  men  deterred  from  entering  the  Navy 
by  the  fear  of  a  degrading  punishment,  unless  that 
punishment  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  discipline. 


GENERAL  FADEJEFFS  WRITINGS. 


At  this  moment,  when  General  Rostislav  Fadejeff  is  alter¬ 
nately  occupied  at  Cairo  and  St.  Petersburg,  or  on  the  wing  for 
Servia,  from  whose  Government  he  received  an  invitation 


similar  to  that  which  was  accepted  by  General  Tchemai'efF, 
his  often  quoted,  but  seldom  reau,  writings  acquire  a  special 

_ A  T\nr\  _T?  iiaot  an 


importance.  If  we  had  to  single  out  a  tno  ot  pan-Kussian 
propagandists,  who  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  erection  of  a 
Muscovite  universal  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia,  we  could  not 
but  name  Ignatiefi*,  Tchernaieff,  and  Fadejeff.  The  latter  is  an 
extensive  military  as  well  as  political  writer.  In  his  work  on 
*  The  War  Forces  of  Russia,’  he  proposes  with  great  zeal  several 
reforms,  calculated,  in  his  opinion,  to  enhance  irresistibly  the 
strength  of  her  army.  In  his  political  treatises  he  advocates 
the  destruction  of  Austro-Hungary ;  the  destruction  of  Turkey ; 
the  abolition  of  Greek,  Rouman,  and  Magyar  independence ; 
the  annexation  of  all  those  countries  as  far  even  as  Bohemia 
and  Saxony — in  short,  the  establishment  of  a  gigantic  Empire 
under  the  away  of  the  Czar,  with  Constantinople  as  the  centre 
of  a  Slav  Confederacy. 

The  knot  of  the  Eastern  Question,  according  to  General 
Fadejeff,  lies  in  Austria,  not  in  Turkey.  He  compares  Turkey 
to  a  strong  chest,  of  which  Austria  forms  the  lid.  Without 
lifting  that  lid,  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
chest.”  For  the  furtherance  of  Russia’s  lifting  propensities, 
Austro-Hungary  must  therefore  not  be  allowed  any  time^  to 
consolidate  her  parliamentary  institutions;  *‘for  everything 
that  strengthens  Austria  is  a  new  impediment  to  Russia.” 
England,  no  doubt,  is  another  impediment.  But  England- 
General  Fadejeff  firmly  hopes  in  one  of  his  earlier  essays--will 
be  “  tied  hand  and  foot  by  her  American  rival ;  ”  an  opinion 
he  may  since  have  had  time  to  modify.  As  to  Europe  at  large, 
he  judges  her  to  be  incurably  sick,  struggling  with  fits  of  cold 
fever  which  sometimes  reach  a  paroxysm  almost  threatening 
death,  whilst  Russia  is  hale  and  hearty,  a  young  giant  whom 

no  ills  affect.  ,  •  i  • 

It  sounds  somewhat  odd  that  General  Fadejeff,  who  in  hia 
treatise,  entitled  <  Rectification  of  Misunderstandings,’  depicted 
Russia  as  sound  to  the  core — should,  with  remarkable  plain- 
speaking,  show  up  her  defects  on  the  Polish  side.  This  plain- 
speaking  of  his  is  laudable  indeed,  though  it  hiM  not  been  much 
relished  by  some  of  his  more  cautious  compatriots.  For  those 
who  may  think  Russia  has  become  invulnerable  in  Poland  it 
may  be  useful  to  study  the  following  words.  This  is  what 
General  Fadejeff,  in  his  *  Opinion  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
literally  says : — 

No  one  can  imagine  that  the  Polish  Question  is  in  reality  settled. 
All  its  component  parts  are  quite  as  alive  now  as  they  were  before. 
As  yet,  the  state  oi  affairs  has  been  bettered  only  in  one  respect ; 
the  people  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  which  are  inclined  towards  revolution.  In 
this  way,  no  doubt,  an  obstacle  has  been  created  to  any  rising  from 
within ;  but  no  impediment  exists  to  a  rebellion  supported  from 
without.  A  province  that  remains  loyal  to  the  country  when  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  foreign  foe,  is  a  burden  to  the  latter,  because  the  necessity 
of  keeping  it  in  submission  divides  his  forees.  But  the  western 
provinces  of  Russia,  in  their  present  condition— and  not  only  me 
kingdom  of  Poland,  but  even  Volhynia,  where  the  Catholics  number 
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only  ten  wnt.  of-  the  population — ■will  certainly  become 
thoroi^hly  Polish,  and  hostile  to  Itussia,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
a  foreign  foe.  The  “  intelligent  classes,”  litUe  scrupulous  in  the 
means  they  use,  would  at  once  seize  the  power  they  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  compel  the  local  population,  against  their  will,  to  toil 
for  the  foe  of  Russia  with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  which  a  true-born 
Pole  would  employ.  .  .  Until  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes 
and  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  western  provinces  are 
Russianised— an  end  towards  which  but  little  advance  has  been 
made  that  part  of  the  Rmpire  will  be  liable  to  all  the  eventualities 
of  war  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  This  position 
of  affairs  is  fully  known  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Cracow. 


SKETCHES  OP  NORTH  ITALIAIf  RURAL 

LIFE. 

I. — THE  PARISH  PRIEST. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini.  As  though  to  herald 
in  the  sun,  bells  began  to  ring  this  morning  from  every  church 
throughout  the  valley.  For  this  is  a  great  feast.  It  does  not 
belong  more  to^  Sim  Matteo  than  to  San  Luca,  nor  can  even 
la  Madonna  claim  it  for  a  special  honour  j  it  is  the  property  of 
every  village,  of  every  saint,  and  of  every  parish.  That  little 
church  niched  in  among  the  chestnuts  nos  therefore  just  as 
good  a  right  to  sound  her  peal  in  the  grpy  hours  of  the  mom- 


It  U  .  weU-e,tabli,hed  historicl  fact  that  the  Partition  of  goii  a  ;igh7Io“«,uTd“h*er';;;i  inTe 
Poland,  moved  for  by  Russia  as  a  means  of  furthering  her  mg  as  has  any  other  campanile  throughout  this  valley  of  the 
designs  upon  the  East,  was  but  reluctantly  joined  in  by  Austria.  Northern  Apennines.  We  are  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Ibe  Vienna  tiovernment,  with  all  its  despotic  leanings,  saw  the  Polcevera— in  one  of  the  numerous  indentures  of  the  land. 


dan^r  that  would  threaten  its  own  dotnmions  in  the  future  if 
the  Polish  barrier  ceased  to  exist.  During  all  subsequent  Polish 
risings  against  Russia,  especially  in  1830  and  in  1863,  Austria 
plftyed  therefore  a  double  game,  not  unlike  that  which,  from  a 
similar  reason,  she  has  played  in  the  present  Turkish  crisis.  i 

The  reconstitution  of  Poland  would  be  tantamount  to  raising 
a  buckler  against  the  pan-Slavistic  propaganda  of  Russia.  This 
is  what  General  Fadejeff  openly  asserts.  And  this  is  also 
what  not  a  few  Austrian  and  Hungarian  statesmen,  in  their 
more  private  utterances,  acknowledge  as  a  desirable  consumma¬ 
tion.  No  further  proof  need  be  given  than  the  report  of 
Khalil  Bey,  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  Vienna  in  1870,  to  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  on  the  confidential  interview  with 
Count  Andrassy,  the  then  Hungarian  Premier.  Count 
Andrassy,  in  that  interview,  made  a  formal  proposition  to  the 
Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia— one  of  the  objects  of  the 
alliance  to  be  the  restoration  of  an  independent  Poland. 

In  General  FadejefTs  view,  Galicia  in  the  hands  of  Austria 
constitutes  an  hourly  danger  for  Russia.  Austria,  he  says, 
holds  the  Polish  Question  as  a  kind  of  lightning  conductor,  in 
case  of  the  Eastern  Question  coming  to  a  crisis.  At  another 
place  he  remarks  that  Austria  holds,  in  Western  Galicia,  so  to 
say,  Polish  sedition  in  the  form  of  an  extract.  She  has  only 
to  pour  some  hot  water  upon  it,  and  the  remedy  is  ready  at 
hand.  In  case  of  a  war,  Austria  will  take  care  to  make  a 
Polish  insurrection  as  widespread  as  possible,  or  at  all  events 
as  wide  as  in  1863,  in  order  to  deflect  as  great  a  number  of 
Russian  troops  as  possible  from  the  field  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  war  will  be  decided.’'  Nay,  General  Fadejeflf  thinks  that, 
as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  is  necessary  for  keeping  Russia  away  from  the  Danube, 
Germany  herself  would  be  under  a  political  obligation  to 
**  co-operate  in  the  liberation  of  Poland  ” — as  he  prases  it 
with  praiseworthy  impartiality  of  language. 

From  all  this.  General  Fadejeff  concludes  that  the  Polish 
Question  is,  in  moi-e  than  one  sense,  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  Eastern  Question.  In  order  to  avert  what  he  regards  as  a 
standing  danger  to  the  Muscovite  Empire,  he  pleads  for  the 
speedy  Russification  of  its  western  provinces  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  the  overthrow  cf  Austro-Hungary  on  the  other.  The 
first- mentioned  object,  he  remarks,  must  be  promoted  by  the 
lavish  use  of  money.  For  every  ten  million  roubles  not  in¬ 
vested  in  time  in  the  Russification  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  one  hundred  millions  extra 
during  the  first  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  and  in  which 
we  would  continue  to  remain  in  a  highly  dangerous  position, 
notwithstanding  such  a  late  expenditure.”  This  blunt  avowal 
of  a  rouble-policy  is  characteristic  for  the  writer.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  known  that  the  Russian  Government  has  not  been  ! 
remiss  in  employing  the  rouble-policy  abroad,  whenever  it 
made  a  push  towards  the  East. 

By  the  destruction  of  Austro-Hungary  General  Fadejeff'  1 
thinks  the  rebellious  Poles  might  be  most  successfully  van¬ 
quished.  Their  country  is,  in  his  words,  to  be  surrounded  on  ' 
all  sides  by  building  up  a  vast  Pan-Slavonian  Confederacy,  ! 


scarcely  large  enough  to  deserve  a  more  important  name,  which 
serve  to  vary  and  moke  more  beautiful  this  already  richly  gifted 
portion  of  the  country. 

Twenty  miles  away  from  us  is  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  us  lie  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  white 
with  the  sun’s  heat  as  it  rests  on  the  rice  plantations. 
But  here  there  is  not  even  a  remembrance  either  of  plains  or 
of  sea.  We  are  in  the  depth  of  the  country,  where  the  view 
has  no  monotony  as  of  the  flat,  or  even  as  of  the  water  when 
it  is  unruffled  by  wind  and  dazzling  beneath  the  sun's  power 
of  this  summer  time.  The  horizon’s  margin  is  broken  by  the 
outline — now  gently  undulating,  now  jagged— of  hills  against 
a  limpid  sky ;  the  foreground  is  varied — hill  and  dale,  rugged 
wildness  and  careful  cultivation,  subtly  balancing  each  otlier 
as  separate  efffects  in  the  landscape’s  picture.  The  scenery  is 
characteristic  of  the  Northern  Apennines — a  river  gently 
flowing,  and  many  a  little  quiet  spring,  thickly-grow¬ 
ing  chestnut  woods,  where  the  trees  are  not  always 
tail  and  spreading,  but  somehow  always  shady,  mossy 
banks  that  are  green  for  Italy,  and  the  land  divided 


into  plots  and  terraces,  where  each  man  ji^rows  his  own  corn 
and  Deans  and  potato-crops,  gathers  his  own  maize,  and 
trains  his  own  vines.  The  strawberries  are  nearly  over,  little 
rough,  red  fruit,  that  grows  wild  and  luscious  among  the  gra-ss 
and  the  turf  in  the  spring-time ;  but  the  glory  of  the  fruit 
season  is  all  to  come.  Large  yellow  plums  and  little  blue 
ones,  peaches  and  apricots,  medlars,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  black¬ 
berries  that  are  as  large  as  mulberries,  all  these  will  follow 
one  another  in  time,  and  great,  handsome,  golden  gourds,  too, 
with  every  kind  of  vegetable ;  now  it  is  the  season  of  the 
cherries.  There  are  tali  trees  whereon  the  fruit  grows,  small 
and  jet  black,  and  others  whose  berries  are  large,  and  more 
accoiding  to  the  usual  shape  and  savour  of  their  kind ;  but  the 
type  of  the  Apennines  at  this  season  is  the  amarena.  1'he 
little  trees  are  small  and  graceful,  growing  over  the  hill-side, 
often  so  low  that  the  fruit  can  be  plucked  by  tne  mere  outstretch¬ 
ing  of  a  strong  arm  from  the  strong  and  graceful  figure  of  an 
Apennine  damsel.  The  flr/nomieare  ripe  for  the  Corpus  Domini, 
and  the  bright  red  fruit  with  the  merriment  of  its  ingathering 
makes  the  brightest  of  all  the  bright  colours  in  memory’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  festivals  of  summer’s  prime,  though  many  more 
fair  things  of  nature  come  in  time  for  the  season’s  great  feast. 
The  long  grass  is  not  all  yet  mown,  and  amon^  it  the  ragged- 
robin,  the  buttercup,  scabius,  and  ox-eyed  daisy  have  woven 
a  medley  of  merry  colour;  while  upon  the  river’s  banks, 
meadow-sweet  blooms,  and  higher  up  among  the  budding 
heather  a  golden  field  of  yellow  gorse.  This  forms  the  floral 
feature  of  the  festivities.  Yesternight,  in  the  long  June 
evening,  after  work  was  done,  girls  and  boys  wandered  up  the 
hillsides,  and  in  their  aprons  the  maidens  stored  the  golden 
bloomlike  chaif.  Then  when  the  bells  awoke  this  morning  at 
daybreak,  the  women  rose  to  spread  along  the  highway 
before  their  dwellings  yards  and  yards  of  newly-bleached  linen, 
spun  with  their  own  hands,  and  woven  on  the  homely  looms — 
a  snow-white  carpet  on  which  to  strew  the  gay  blossoms. 


ail  .wes  oy  puuamg  up  a  vaai  ran-omyumau  window,  of  the  little 

which  18  to  immure  them,  to  preas  upon  them  from  evwy  ^  crimson  dra^ries  and  curious  heirlooms  are 

/.viich  in(.m  o’na  nnlifrv  nr  iinmiirinor  rafltlVA  g  ,  .  . 


1848,  the  representatives  of  the  different  blav  did  not  ^  necessary  touch  of  solemnity, 

even  understand  each  other,  and  had  at  last  to  use  the  Gera^ 

tongue  as  the  medium.  He  not  only  preaches  the  establishment  soon  be  coming  on,  but  the  pro¬ 
of  a  Pan-Slavonia,  but  unblushmgly  recommends  the  annexa-  p^gj, 

tion  of  the  nationalities  that  lie  athwart  it,  or  even  at  its  te  stands  on  the  piazza  in  black  gown  and  biretta.  lie 

say  in  church,  and  has  no  further  work  till  after- 
In  his  opinion,  « the  Russian  reigning  House  must  cover  the  a  peasant  again,  among  his  peasant  flock,  as  he  is 

liberated  soil  of  tMtem  Europe  with  its  brenchra,  under  the  ^Uh  only  the  faint  halo  of  skirts  and  head-gear 

supremacy  and  lead  of  the  Czm,  long  recognised,  in  toe  ex-  broadest  of  his  jests. 

ffi?“m:irirof  Ri^rattoe^  T’*iran’’™t  ““““  “ 

Elbe,  to  toe  Adriatic,  to  toe  Archipelago,  and  to  toe  Mediter-  asks  a  lean  peasant  .  r  T 

ranew,  U  General  ^adejeffs  aim.  And  these  views  of  his  . 

^  a  '  •  A  9  _*xt-  X.1 I  A.  Am!  AM 


have  been  printed  with  tte  permission  of  the  otherwise  severe  help  my«,lf,  but  the  ^ish  is  not  toutent  unless  I  ^ 

and  Argus^yed  censorship  oY  toe  Russian  Government  the  farce  myself  for  them.  The  Virgin  grant  a  breese,  or  we 
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•ball  die  of  heat  under  the  panoply,  with  the  chin  buried  in  de- 
Totion  f  ” 

**  Truly  I  ’’  laughs  another  peasant,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It’s 
poor  work  being  a  priest.  And  a  fine  sermon  it  was  you 
preached,  though  1  1  wasn’t  in  church  myself,  not  longer  than 

for  my  duty  at  the  right  minute,  but  my  wife  told  me  !  A 
woman’s  not  to  steal  excepting  her  husband’s  drunk,  and  then 
it’s  her  duty  to  take  the  gains  from  his  pocket  for  the  house- 
hold’s  benefit.  Sound  religion  I  But  the  women  aren't  always 
to  be  trusted  !  ” 

"  No,  no ;  we  preach  these  things,  but  you  do  as  best  you  can. 
There’s  no  telling  how  things  ’ll  turn  out.  Now,  there’s  myself 
even.  P-sach  toleration  in  church,  but,  Corpo  di  Bacco, 
wouldn’t  1  have  boxed  Luigina’s  ears,  as  soon  as  I  was  out,  if 
•he’d  have  let  me  1  ” 


“  Luigina’s  no  fool,”  laughs  the  first  man  ;  and  she’s  been  a 
good  old  servant  to  you,  your  reverence.” 

“Ifes — by  the  Virgin — twenty-three  years!  I’d  bury  her 
for  nothing,  poor  soul,  and  shed  a  good  tear  afterwards ;  but 
she  spoilt  those  mushrooms !  Let  the  oil  get  outside  them, 
would  you  believe !  ” 

**  San  Pietro — that  was  enough  to  drive  a  saint  to  swear, 
much  sooner  a  priest ;  and  they  say  she  leads  you  a  hard  life ! 
But  what  can  a  man  expect  when  he  keeps  a  woman  in  his 
house  that’s  not  tied  by  the  hand  of  the  law  ?  ” 

Come  n  fa  f  ”  objects  the  priest,  laughing,  and  nothing  de¬ 
pressed  I  “  One  had  to  choose  a  profession.  Luigina’s  is  as 
good  as  most  when  she  doesn’t  force  me  to  a  clean  shirt  once  a 
month.  There  she  is.  Ilohi !  You  there  I  Have  you  picked 
me  out  those  two  clean  girls  to  scatter  the  flowers  before  the 
priest’s  face  in  the  procession  ?  ” 

“  I  know  none  so  good  as  myself  in  the  village,’!  answers  the 
woman,  laughing.  “  Though  it’s  odd  I  should  scatter  flowers 
before  your  face — only  you’re  not  the  same  man,  and  that’s  of 
course,  when  once  you’re  under  the  banner  of  the  Signore  !  ” 

“  What,  and  do  you  think  the  Lord ’d  put  up  with  an  ugly 
old  scarecrow  like  you  I  Go  to.  I’ll  find  out  the  girls  for 
myself.” 

**  Santa  Madonna!  And  you’re  right,”  says  the  woman  look¬ 
ing  round  and  laughing  I  “  So  much  the  better  for  me  I  I  must 
see  to  the  Minestra.  Fm  not  going  to  eat  beans  half  cooked 
that  Nicoletta  has  put  to  boil  in  cold  water,  so  that  the  Lord’s 
own  mercy  wouldn  i  soften  them — nor  cabbage  either  that’s 
not  had  a  scrap  of  the  vice  cut  out  of  it !  AwHamo.  I^t  me 
be  quiet ;  vogsignorta  might  be  ashamed  to  be  so  light-minded 
at  his  age.”  A  laugh  greets  the  two  from  around,  for  the  Vicar, 
forgetful  of  dignity,  has  thought  fit  to  inflict  summary  punish¬ 
ment  on  the  portly  shoulders  of  Luigina,  to  whom  the 
diminutive  scarcely  applies ;  but  the  joke  is  hurriedly  thrust 
aside  as  the  little  bell  sounds  from  within  the  church,  which 
quickly  brings  the  people,  priest  and  peasants  alike,  to  their 
knees.  The  act  of  devotion  is  no  long  penance — it  is  over 
almost  as  soon  as  begun,  and  from  the  building  the  congre¬ 
gation  now  pours  out  upon  the  piazza,  mixing  with  the  set  of 
earlier  worshippers,  and  entering  busily  with  them  into  the 
pleasures  of  the  present  and  the  business  of  before  and  after  as 
well. 

The  Corpus  Domini  is  over.  The  Virgin’s  statue  has  been 
carried  in  state — hideously  painted  effigy  with  her  gorgeous  and 
silver  trapping ;  the  priest  has  muttered  his  say  beneath  the 
panopl  V,  walking  in  the  slow  pace  of  the  procession, and  swearing 
fitly  afterwards  at  the  cruel  infliction ;  the  girls  and  the  young 
men  have  vied  with  one  another  for  who  should  carry  crosses, 
and  banners,  and  candles ;  the  children  have  shouted,  the  bells 
have  isngled,  and  the  pop-guns  have  been  fired.  Now  the 
gorse  blossoms  are  trampled  and  withered,  and  the  linen  has 
been  gathered  up.  Girls  are  weaving  new  linen  at  the  loom,  and 
women  bleaching  it  on  the  river’s  shingle.  The  Signor  Prevosto 
is  himself  again.  Even  Luigina  has  ceased  to  lament  the  fear¬ 
ful  consumption  of  beans  and  pumpkins — no  lavish  hospitality 
will  be  dealt  out  from  the  parsonage  yet  awhile.  Goodbye 
vain  and  yet  so  dearly-prized  rejoicings  I  Goodbye,  till  next 
week  !  The  priest  works  in  his  garden.  Ilis  spare  form  needs 
no  longer  be  hampered  with  black  gown ;  his  movements  have 
their  freedom  in  the  most  threadbare  of  frock-coats,  and  his 
eyes  may  be  comfortably  shaded  by  the  useful  brim  of  an  old 
straw  hat.  And  Luigina  shreds  peas  on  the  porch  step,  and 
scolds  the  neighbours  who  are  remiss  in  the  payment  of  their 
tithes  in  kind,  or  who  would  presume  too  far  on  the  generosity 
of  the  Parrocds  garden.  lie  is  happy  tilling  his  j^round, 
watering  the  choicer  of  his  vegetables,  pruning  his  fruit  trees, 
training  his  vines,  and  blowing  upon  them  through  bellows 
the  sulphur  which  is  to  save  them  from  the  fell  disease.  Now 
a  girl  comes  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  acceptance  of  a  suitor. 

“  Marry  him,  an  he  has  been  fitly  presented  to  you  by  a 
third  party,  my  child.  A  damsel  must  let  no  man  seek  her 
bimmf,”  says  the  old  man,  as  he  hammers  at  the  rotten  wood 
of  his  pergola,  or  digs  trenches  about  his  maize. 

A  neighbouring  contadino  turns  up  next,  to  bargain  for  the 


sale  of  a  calf.  Here  the  Prevosto  is  all  alert.  His  thoughts 
would  be  distracted  by  gardening.  The  affair  must  be  concluded 
over  a  bottle  of  sour  Monferrato. 

Two  marenghi — why,  you  take  me  for  a  fool !  I  will  give 
you  one,  and  pay  you  for  ten  francs  with  a  portion  of  the  hay 
from  the  field  of  the  marshes  !  ”  “  Per  Bacco  !  But  I  also  am 
no  sucking  child!  The  hay  is  all  rotten.  No — a  marengo 
and  fifteen  francs  on  this  table,  as  the  Madonna  hears  me 
swear  it.” 

The  bargain  is  made,  the  old  PaiToco  has  none  the  worst  of 
it,  and  the  maid,  or  rather  the  mistress,  Luigina,  announces, 
“  Here  is  the  wife  of  squinting  Giacomo,  who  bids  you  quickly 
to  the  cottage  of  Maddalena  of  the  cherry  orchard  !  ” 

I  come — I  come  quickly ;  but  why  the  woman  should  have 
owed  me  such  a  grudge  as  to  die  when  the  polenta  is  cooked 
and  I  faint  from  hunger !  These  peasants  are  uneducated !  ” 
And  he  hurries  to  shrive  the  departing  soul — none  the  less 
tender-hearted ;  none  the  less  moved  for  his  rough  words  of 
five  minutes  before  ;  none  the  less  ready,  either,  to  advise  the 
girl  whom  he  meets  on  his  downward  path  as  to  the  superior 
usefulness  of  wool  over  cotton  for  a  dress,  be  it  for  wedding  or 
prima  commtmione.  The  men  chatter  to  him  of  the  crops, 
the  women  of  sick  children,  inconsiderate  husbands,  expense  of 
linen  fabric,  or  scarcity  in  eggs,  while  he  rapidly  recites  to 
himself  the  obligatory  office,  replying  meantime  merrily  to  all 
questions.  Then  home  to  boiled  beans  and  oil,  with  the 
perusing  of  his  newspaper,  a  dip  even  into  a  book  perhaps,  and 
certainly  a  sharp  word-tussle  with  Luigina,  the  rough  and 
faithful  companion  of  his  long  years  of  contented  loneliness 
and  poverty.  He  is  the  parish  priest. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — When  people  of  mind  so  earnest  as  Mr.  Maitland  write 
in  such  a  strain  as  that  exhibited  in  his  letter  on  this  subject 
in  last  week’s  Examiner^  it  is  necessary  that  some  remonstrance 
should  be  made  against  such  methods  of  discussing  an  all- 
important  question.  Where  feeling  so  strong  as  that  evinced 
by  Mr.  Maitland  exists,  extreme  care  should  be  taken  both  to 
state  facts  in  the  most  scrupulously  accurate  manner,  and  to 
draw  no  deductions  from  them  unwarranted  by  the  strictest 
reason.  I  think  if  Mr.  Maitland’s  able  letter  be  carefully 
analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  fallen  short  in  both  these 
essentials.  Let  us  examine  his  arguments  seriatim. 

In  endeavouring  to  prove  that  this  practice  is  not  conducive 
to  the  physical  good  of  man,  Mr.  Maitland  begins  by  making 
one  of  the  most  astounding  assertions  ever  made  in  a  public 
controversy.  The  names  of  those  eminent  men  of  the  medical 
profession  who  are  opposed  to  his  view  of  the  case  might 
alone  have  warned  him  that  vivisection  is  considered  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  country  to  be  of  the  utmost  value 
in  discoveiies  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  nearly  all  the  recent  discoveries  of  value  have  been 
made  by  such  means,  and  that  careful  anatomy  of  the  dead 
subject,  however  valuable  in  itself,  notoriously  leads  to  false 
conclusions  when  deprived  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  practices 
objected  to.  It  is  certainly  no  argument  against  vivisection 
that  every  experiment,  or  series  of  experiments,  does  not  lead 
to  correct  results.  It  is  scarcely  logical,  in  the  full  light  of 
experience  of  human  fallibility,  to  say  to  scientific  experi¬ 
menters,  “  You  shall  not  use  certain  means  of  investigation 
unless  you  can  invariably  arrive  at  the  truth  thereby  !  ”  And 
yet  this  is  the  next  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Maitland,  forget¬ 
ful  that  each  one  of  the  vivisectors  named  in  his  amusing 
illustration  are  still,  in  spite  of  their  errors  and  differences, 
contributing  towards  the  final  elucidation  of  the  truth. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Maitland’s  argument  consists  mainly 
in  what  really  amounts  to  an  attack  on  the  humanity  of  such 
medical  men  as  practise  vivisection,  and  to  prove  his  case  he 

goes  for  illustrations  to  foreign  ho^itals.  Of  course,  it  is 
ardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  England  is  not  going  to 
legislate  for  the  practices  in  foreign  hospitals,  and  that,  when 
English  surgeons  and  physicians  begin  to  act  in  the  inhuman 
manner  described,  it  will  then  be  good  time  to  attack  them. 
I  at  once  concede  that  there  are  foreign  hospitals  where  tliere 
is  less  consideration  shown  for  the  femings  of  patients  than  our 
English  ideas  can  tolerate,  but,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  vivisection.  The  same 
state  of  things  existed  long  before  vivisection^  became  a 
frequent  means  of  scientific  research.  Mr.  Maitland’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  instances  he  cites  is  highly  colou^ — 
probably  unconsciously  so,  for  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
sensitive  man  following  a  surgeon  and  his  students  round  a 
hospital  ward  without  suffering  acutely  at  what  he  would  see 
there,  which  would  assume  a  very  exaggerated  form  to  his 
unaccustomed  mind.  Students  must  be  taught,  and  cannot  be 
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tought  without  some  additional  discomfort  to  the  inmates  of 
hMpitals,  for  probably  even  Mr.  Maitland,  had  he  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  break  his  leg,  would  hesitate  to  place  himself  under 
1*  *  practitioner  who  had  never  manipulated  a  broken 

linab  before.  It  would  be  easy  to  obtain  evidence  that  the 
evil  so  entailed  IS  much  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Maitland.  But 
Mr.  Maitland  should,  even  while  he  colours  high,  bo  careful  of 
his  facts.  He  must  be  unaware  that  the  operation  of  cautery 
for  white  swelling,  termed  by  him  excruciating,”  is  per- 
formed  without  the  use  of  anecsthetics  simply  because  it  is 
ab^lutmy  painless,  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  consist  in  perfo¬ 
rating  me  flesh  to  the  bone.  Such  inaccuracy  must  be  held  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Maitland  has  not  sufficiently  educated  himself 
on  the  question  he  has  so  boldly  attacked.  The  mastery  over 
the  emotions  which  practice  gives  the  surgeon,  so  necessary  to 
him  and  his  patient’s  safety  and  confidence,  and  so  easily  mis¬ 
taken  by  shortsighted  observers  for  mere  callousness,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  vivisection,  any  more  than  those  practices 
in  foreign  hospitals  painted  in  such  revolting  colours  by  Mr. 
Maitland.  They  all  existed  long  before  vivisection  passed 
beyond  the  hands  of  one  or  two  early  benefactors  of  science. 
But  that  anything  like  inhumanity  ever  existed,  or  ever  can 
exist  in  English  hospitals,  I  fearlessly  and  indignantly  deny. 
The  medical  men  of  England  yield  to  none  in  humanity  and 
sympathy  for  suffering,  and  probably  more  than  any  body  of 
men  in  the  country  know  intimately  and  sympathise  keenly 
with  the  poor.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  public  have  immensely 
exaggerated  ideas  of  what  takes  place  in  the  laboratories  of 
physiologists.  Torture  is  certainly  not  the  name  for  the  very 
limited  amount  of  pain  suffered  by  any  of  the  animals  ex- 
perimented  on,  pain  which  is  alleviated  and  often  obliterated 
by  all  the  expedients  that  practised  skill  can  devise.  I 
question  whether  the  most  amiable  of  our  philanthropic 
opponents  does  not  often  inflict  more  pain  from  mere  thought¬ 
lessness  than  the  most  active  of  our  vivisectionists  inflicts  in  a 
whole  series  of  experiments.  Let  me  borrow  from  an  eminent 
member  of  my  profession  an  amusing  illustration,  which  will 
serve  also  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Maitland’s  query  as  to  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  person  who  should  consent  to  have  an 
animal  brought  to  his  bedside  and  there  tortured  in  order  to 
minister  to  his  own  cure.  There  exists  a  little  bivalve,  which 
is  in  high  repute  with  invalids  as  well  as  epicures.  It  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  nature  with  a  delicate  and  sensitive  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  a  powerful  muscular  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  its  little  house  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  What 
does  the  amiable  invalid  P  He  takes  a  knife  and  violently 
wrenches  open  the  doors  held  so  tightly  by  the  little 
creature  within,  and  then  proceeds  to  cut  in  two  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  his  helpless  victim’s  anatomy,  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  its  shell.  Is  he  satisfied  with  the 
pain  he  has  thus  inflicted  ?  No  !  With  diabolical  refinement 
in  the  art  of  torturing  animals,  he  proceeds  to  sprinkle  vinegar 
on  the  recent  wounds,  and  while  the  sensitive  little  animal 
shrinks  and  quivers  in  the  acid,  he  ingeniously  sprinkles  pepper 
on  its  agonised  anatomy,  only  to  see  it  shrink  and  quiver  yet 
again.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  proceeds  to  crown  his  experiments 
in  vivisection  by  swallowing  the  little  sufferer  alive.  Of  course 
Mr.  Maitland  will  at  once  see  how  many  estimable  and  per¬ 
haps  even  philanthropical  individuals,  by  eating  oysters,  lay 
themselves  open  to  his  charge  of  possession  by  that  worst  of 
devils,  the  devil  of  selfishness,  in  his  most  detestable  form,  that 
of  cruelty.”  I  have  described  the  process  of  oyster-eating,  with 
flavouring  d  Ja  Maitland,  simply  to  illustrate  how  easy  it  is  to 
exaggerate  without  seriously  departing  from  the  truth.  Yet, 
were  a  student  of  science  slightly  to  separate  the  valves  of  the 
oyster  to  clip  away  with  his  scissors  a  portion  of  its  gill  for  his 
microscope,  leaving  the  animal  little  the  worse  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Maitland  and  his  friends  would  be  able  to  desciibe 
his  cruelty  in  terms  not  less  severe.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  illustrations  to  show  that  there  are  everywhere  around 
us  instances  of  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the  lower  animals  quite 
as  great  as  ever  happen  in  a  laboratory  without  the  excuse,  but 
I  content  myself  with  the  simple  assertion  that  our  philan¬ 
thropic  opponents  have  attacked  the  evil  which  is  least  of  its 
kind  and  greatest  in  its  power  for  good. 

Mr.  Maitland’s  ideas  on  the  objects  of  scientific  inquirers,  as 
enunciated  in  his  last  paragraphs,  are  both  very  original  and 
not  very  complimentary.  I  trust  he  will  learn  to  value  his 
opponents  differently  and  to  recognise  sincerity,  humanity,  and 
singleness  of  aim  in  vivisectionists  not  less  than  in  philanthro¬ 
pists.  Permit  me  to  suggest  to  him  that  temperate  and  logical 
discussion  is  far  more  likely  to  lead  to  happy  results  than  such 
language  as  disfigures  his  present  letter.  He  will  find  the 
doctors  equally  anxious  with  himself  to  prevent  inhumanity 
and  cruelty  to  helpless  animals,  but  he  must  meet  them  by 
allowing  that  they  are  at  least  as  likely  as  himself  to  know 
the  wants  of  their  own  profession.  The  present  state  of  public 
feeling  on  this  subject  can  be  compared  only  to  that  which 
once  existed  with  regard  to  the  dissecting  of  human  bodies  by 


medic^  men,  and  will  disappear  as  that  did,  with  a  little 
eduction.  Meanwhile  the  measures  proposed  to  control  vivi¬ 
section  in  this  country  would  be  a  calamity  to  medical  science, 
and  would  inevitably  give  a  shock  to  its  progress  that  the 
country  would  in  all  likelihood  never  recover.— I  Sir,  &c., 

Qeorqb  Tuomson,  M.D. 

Tavistock  Hotel,  June  21, 1876. 


Sir,— The  indictment  of  Mr.  Edward  Maitland  against  the 
physiological  profession,  and  against  the  medical  profession  in 
general,  which  you  published  in  your  last  number,  is  framed 
on  so  large  a  scale  that  one  may  well  pause  before  attempting 
even  the  show  of  a  defence.  There  are,  however,  two  state¬ 
ments  in  Mr.  Maitland’s  letter  which  I  may  be  permitted  to 
call  weak  pointe  in  his  panoply ;  and  although  Mr.  Maitland, 
when  we  consider  the  cnaracter  of  his  well-known  writings, 
cannot  be  accused  of  inaccessibility  to  ideas,  yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  by  ideas  that  he  is  to  be  reached,  and  that  too 
through  the  apertures  that  I  have  referred  to.  The  two  state¬ 
ments  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue,  and  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  set  there  providentially,  as 
guiding  stars  to  show  how  the  intellect  of  this  great  adversary 
can  be  approached.  Both  are  of  a  psychological  nature ;  one 
of  them  implies  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  certain 
antagonism  between  the  senses  ”  and  “  the  mind,”  and  by  the 
other  we  are  informed,  somewhat  didactically,  that  the  scientific 
faculty,  the  faculty  by  which  generalisations  are  made,  is 
nothing  else  than  “  sagacity.”  These  glimpses  of  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land’s  mind  embolden  me  to  think  that  the  reason  why  he  and 
the  physiologists  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  this  matter  of  vivi¬ 
section  is  that  our  opponent  is  enveloped  in  psychological 
darkness. 

I  am  not  about  to  enter  on  a  disquisition;  a  few  sentences 
will  say  all  that  I  have  to  say.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
physiologists  who  know  their  work  an  animal  brought  in  for 
experiment  is  simply  regarded  hoc.  It  embodies  a  problem 
on  which  the  physiologist’s  mind  is  bent.  The  naive  feeling  for 
animals  which  culturea  people,  phvsiologists  included,  ente^in 
nowadays,  is  here  entirely  out  of  place  ;  the  physiologist  who, 
at  the  supreme  moment  of  an  experiment,  would  allow  his 
mind  to  go  off*  into  those  sentimental  paths  that  are  not 
otherwise  strange  to  it,  is  nothing  less  than  a  bungler.  The 
more  perfectly  does  he^  in  his  professional  work,  abstract  the 
scientific  aspect  of  his  subject  from  all  others,  the  more 
ingeniously  will  ho  be  able  to  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
life  of  animals  and  plants,  and  of  the  entire  world  of  nature, 
on  those  thousand  nameless,  unremembered  occasions  when  it 
is  not  his  business  to  inflict  pain.  The  co-mingling  of  the  two 
conditions  of  mind  would  produce  a  maudlin  state,  which 
would  be,  above  all  things,  repulsive.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact 
of  our  mental  nature  that  we  no  continually  alternate  between 
such  intellectual  attitudes  and  such  emotional  attitudes,  and  it 
is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  any  degradation  follows  from  this 
habit  of  our  nature.  I  quite  admit  that  this  is  a  paradox,  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  paradox  for  the  present ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  bo  as  much  proved  to  the  many 
through  culture,  as  it  is  now  obvious  to  the  few  through 
experience.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  the  idea  that  has 
brought  Dr.  Klein  into  so  much  trouble,  when  in  a  sanguine 
moment  he  tried  to  make  the  same  clear  in  his  evidence  to 
Lord  Winmarleigh.  Dr.  Klein  is  not  so  much  the^  victim 
of  our  superior  English  humaneness ;  he  Is  rather  the  victim  of 

his  own  O^gt.  i .  i  i  • 

I  find  this  morning  another  specimen  of  his  lordship  s  logic. 
The  penny  paper  which  I  read  g^ves  a  very  brief  report  of 
what  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  stands  written  tliat 
Lord  Winmarleigh  stated,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
that  the  destruction  of  a  wasp’s  nest  was  not  an  eiperiment, 
but  an  act”  I  don’t  know  whether  the  reporter  has  omitted  it, 
but  it  seems  necessary  to  rend  further,  “Now  an  act  hath 
three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform.  Argal,  etc. 

But  the  question  then  arises.  What  are  the  safeguards  that 
an  animal,  in  the  hands  of  an  experimenter  preoccupied  with 
his  problem,  will  not  be  put  to  unnecessary  and  thoughtl^ 
torture  P  The  answer  is  that  the  professional  spirit  makes  its 
own  morality.  It  would  be  just  as  fitting  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  Protection  of  Persons  liable  to  be  cross-examined  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  as  to  pass  an  act  to  protect  the  aninaals  that  are  now 
and  then  required  for  experiments.  Indeed,  if  this  comparison 
were  instituted,  it  woula  probably  be  found  that  the  praotiM  of 
the  experimenters  was  the  more  considerate  of  the  two.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  there  is  something  uncanny  in  the  scientific  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  all  our  experience  goes  to  show,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Koyal  Commission  goes  to  show,  that  this  unim- 
passioned  zeal  of  physiologisU  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  casM, 
tempered  with  consideration.  Of  the  experimenter  in  his 
laboratory  one  may  say  that, 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him# 
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f»rure88ioDAi  worn,  i  ao  not  wisn  to  ur^  tois  on  Mr.  Mait- 
and,  but  I  invite  him  to  another  duty.  It  is  not  in  his  inner 
consciousness  that  he  can  discover  whether  physiologists  are 
degraded  in  their  moral  nature  by  cultivating  their  science.  If 
be  makes  a  generalisation  on  this  point,  he  must  do  so  in  the 
usual  way.  lie  must  observe  the  character  of  A.  13.  and  C. — he 
must  reason  from  particulars  to  generals.  I  believe  I  know 
more  of  the  private  character  of  physiologists  than  Mr.  Mail- 
land  does,  and  I  venture  to  tell  him  with  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  that  bis  inner  consciousness  has  led  him  wrong.  For 
my  own  rart,  though  I  have  made  n  few  experiments  on  ani¬ 
mals,  ana  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so  again  if  the  occasion 
arises,  I  will  not  yield  to  any  humanitarian  in  rny  love  for 
animals  and  for  natural  objects;  and  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
too  intolerable  that  a  respectable  body  of  men  who  are  for  the 
most  part  following  an  unselfish  career  should  be  victimised 
by  reason  of  the  wayward  inner  consciousness  of  a  few  public- 
spirited  individuals.  The  logical  method  which  I  here  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  correspondent  might  have  led  him  to  withhold 
a  good  deal  of  his  letter.  If  physicians  and  surgeons  in  foreign 
hospitals  are  too  often  inconsiderate  to  their  patients,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  practice  of  English 
hospitals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  true  in  any  general 
sense.  What  a  French  student  may  have  said  to  a  French 
professor  is  no  indication  of  our  own  maxims.  Further,  Mr. 
Maitland’s  student  is  by  no  means  a  representative,  for  his  own 
nation  or  for  any  other.  lie  was  far  too  disputatious  towards 
his  examiner,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
plucked. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  C. 
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A  DOUBTFUL  DREAM. 


Sir, — I  was  much  struck  by  a  remarkable  letter  which 
appeared  in  that  subtly  psycholomcal  journal,  the  Spectator, 
last  week.  It  was  headed  **A  Dream  Really  Dreamed,”  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  most  dreams  are  not 
really  but  only  apparently  dreamed.  To  be  sure,  the  expres¬ 
sion  might,  to  minds  not  sufficiently  subtle  and  discriminating, 
appear  tautological.  Now,  if  the  expression,  **  a  paper  really 
puDlished,”  had  been  used  of  the  Spectator,  it  would  be  easy 
to  understand  the  emphatic  use  of  the  adverb.  To  return, 
however,  to  this  real  dream.  It  was  in  a  vast  concert-hall  ” 
I  learnt  with  some  surprise,  for  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  place  of  dreams  is  the  dreamer  s  brain,  or  what¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  a  real  dreamer,  answers  to  that.  This  hall 
was  vast  as  those  halls  can  be  whose  place  is  not  in  the  world 
of  gravitation,  but  in  the  limitless  and  lawless  regions  of 
dreams.”  I  also  learnt  that  the  dreamer  became  gifted  with  a 
superfluous  sense,  a  quality  which  evidently  does  not  distinguish 
him  in  his  waking  moments.  By  the  help  of  this  superfluity 
he  made  out  that  one  of  the  persons  present  in  the  hall  was 
Beethoven,  and  spoke  to  him.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
real  dreamer’s  letter  divested  of  its  flowers  of  speech ;  and  I 
put  it  to  you.  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  an  astounding  piece  of 
arrogance  to  call  this  a  curious  dream,”  and  claim  on  such 
grounds  the  title  of  a  real  dreamer.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  had  been 
dreaming  that  dream,  I  would  myself  have  been  Beethoven, 
and  even  of  that,  remembering  the  vast  and  even  heavenly 
honours  that  crowd  ou  me  in  my  dreams,  I  would  have 
thought  very  little.  See  Beethoven  in  a  dream,  and 
think  it  curious !  Why,  I  have  dreamt  of  editing  the 
Spectator  1  And  that  brings  me.  Sir,  to  my  own  curious  dream, 
of  which,  to  quote  from  the  real  dreamer’s  letter,  “  I  venture 
to  send  you  an  account.”  I  cannot  pretend,  like  him,  to  talk 
of  the  infinite,  of  bowed  and  will-less  subjects,  of  hushed  and 
enchanted  rows  of  faces — I  am  ill  at  these  numbers.  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  thought  I  dreamed  in  plain  words.  I 
dreamt  that  the  Spectator  had  discovered  its  last  obscure 
genius;  that  it  had  ceased  to  put  Tennyson  above  Shakspeare ; 
that  its  voice  was  no  longer  raised  in  favour  of  bloodthirsty 
war,  or  in  sweeping  condemnation  of  vivisection ;  that  it  no 
more  called  the  sudden  death  of  a  ruler  a  realistic  drama ;  that 
it  no  longer  grubbed  up  psychological  mysteries  in  common¬ 
place  novels,  or  devoted  several  pages  to  an  analysis  of  a  pan¬ 
tomimic  spectacle,  while  it  neglected,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
all  other  forms  of  dramatic  art ;  that  it — ^but  were  I  to  tell 
you  all  the  curious  things  of  which  I  dreamt,  I  should  exhaust 
your  patience.  Such,  however,  was  the  strangely  reasonable 
consistency  of  my  dream  that  the  cause  of  all  these  changes 
was  that  the  Spectator  no  longer  existed.  It  w  as  by  a  sort 
of  superfluous  power  of  sense  ”  which  I  cannot  describe  that  I 
knew  this.  “  Only  ”  (I  am  using.  Sir,  the  real  dreamer’s  beau¬ 
tiful  words)  I  felt  then  that  I  knew  happiness ;  I  cared  not 
to  ask  what  it  was,  but  I  had  it ;  I  was  nappy,  as  only  birds 
and  flowers  upon  earth  are  happy ;  happy  even  though  he  was 
now  gone,  ana  my  dream  passed  away.”  Leaving  you.  Sir,  to 
determine  whether  my  dream  was  really  dreamed,  or  w’hether 
I^only  dreamt  that  I  dreamed  it, — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

IIUTSBND. 


r 


I  An  objection  which  was  with  some  propriety  made  to 
the  title  of  Mr.  Symonds’  first  ‘  Studies  of  the  Greek 
Poets,*  that  it  embraced  much  more  than  the  contents 
of  the  book  warranted,  has  now  to  a  great  measure  been 
answered  by  the  addition  of  a  new  series,  in  which  the 
gaps  have  mostly  been  filled  up.  The  former  volume 
was  very  rich  in  estimates  of  the  lyric  and  didactic 
poets,  but  the  drama  was  represented  by  Aristophanes 
and  Euripides  only,  while  Hesiod,  Parmenides,  and  their 
kindred,  and  Homer  almost  entirely,  were  omitted. 
These  names  are  now  found  at  the  heads  of  chapters ; 
attention  has  been  given  to  Musaeus ;  the  fragments  of 
the  lost  tragic  and  comic  poets  receive  minute  examina¬ 
tion  after  two  especially  able  essays  on  .^schylus  and 
Sophocles.  We  gather  from  the  preface  that  the  author 
does  not  propose  to  extend  his  critical  studies  further 
afield  in  this  direction,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  his 
category  is  doubtless  full  enough.  Yet  a  chapter  ou 
the  romance  writers — on  Longns,  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
their  successors — would  hardly  have  been  out  of  place, 
since,  although  not  actually  written  in  verse,  the  interest 
these  works  possess  is  wholly  a  poetic  one,  and  also, 
since,  from  their  isolation  in  literature,  they  are  not 
likely,  having  missed  this  opportunity  of  exposition, 
easily  to  find  a  loving  interpreter.  We  would  ask,  too, 
in  passing,  whether  there  is  not  enough  existing  of  the 
work  of  Lycophron  on  which  to  found  some  framework 
of  plausible  speculation  with  regard  to  the  Alexandrian 
school. 


The  Homeric  chapters  treat  of  the  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  great  epic. 
The  first,  which  we  cannot  but  warmly  commend  for  its 
strength  and  beauty,  deals  with  the  personality  of 
Achilles.  With  considerable  ingenuity  the  author  argues 
that  the  main  aim  of  Homer  in  developing  this  character 
was  to  depict  energy  dividing  into  the  two  great  primal 
emotions  of  anger  and  love.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  later  times  the  figure  of  Achilles  became  the 
normal  type  of  Greek  heroism,  and  the  very  flower  of 
ancient  chivalry.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  the  type 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  in  antique  literature, 
and  stands  in  its  double  development  of  boundless 
anger  and  passionate  love  as  a  prominent  and  constant 
denial  of  the  modern  theory,  nowadays  so  often  revived 
by  advanced  aesthetic  writers,  that  Greek  life  was,  in  its 
ideal,  something  melancholy,  reserved,  and  calm.  With 
a  certain  school  of  thinkers,  the  youths  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  typical  adolescence  of  Hellas,  are 
characterised  by  their  sad  sobriety  no  less  than  by  their 
beauty,  by  their  languor  and  plastic  quiet  no  less  than 
by  the  clockwork  regularity  of  their  veins  and  nerves. 
But  the  young  Greek  was  no  such  effeminate  absurdity  ; 
his  violence,  his  ardour,  his  remorse,  are  best  exemplified 
in  the  rage  and  love  of  Achilles,  and  we  think  that  Mr. 
Symonds  would  have  made  his  very  able  study  absolutely 
complete  if  he  had  insisted  a  little  more  on  this  national 
characteristic.  For  the  rest,  a  loss  that  is  perhaps  more 
to  be  regretted  than  any  other  in  literature,  has  deprived 
us  of  the  means  of  fully  knowing  in  what  way  the  Greeks 
of  the  best  time  regarded  the  story  of  Achilles.  If  it 
were  possible  by  a  supreme  action  of  the  will  to  snatch 
from  the  Sybil  a  single  vanished  work  of  antiquity,  we, 
for  our  part,  would,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation  in 
favour  of  the  Hymns  of  Sappho,  decide  without  further 
doubt  to  claim  the  “  Myrmidones  **  of  .^schylus,  which 
commemorated  the  love  of  Achilles  as  drawn  out  by 
the  death  and  burial  of  Patroclus.  Of  the  few  fragments 
of  this  play  that  have  descended  to  us,  Mr.  Symonds 
gives  a  careful  analysis. 

For  such  work  as  this  he  has  a  special  affection  and 
a  special  gift.  After  two  able  but  somewhat  uninterest¬ 
ing  chapters  on  Hesiod  and  Parmenides,  philosophic 
thinkers,  who  would  only  in  primal  times  have  chosen 
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to  express  themselves  ia  verse,  and  to  whom  the  task  of 
poetry  was  plainly  uncongenial,  we  descend  to  the 
great  age  of  Attic  Drama.  Attention  was  specially 
drawn  in  these  pages  to  the  papers  on  .^schylus  and 
Sophocles,  when  these  originally  appeared  in  the 
Oornhill  Magazine.  The  next  three  Essays  have  evidently 
cost  the  author  affectionate  pains,  of  the  sort  which  ho 
most  willingly  expends,  and  they  are  occupied  with 
what  lies  outside  the  range  of  most  students  of  poetry, 
the  fragments  of  the  dramatists.  The  first  chapter 
details  what  remains,  preserved  by  AthensBus,  Stobrous, 
and  other  unlikely,  unsympathetic  individuals,  of  the 
lost  plays  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  More, 
however,  is  actually  known  of  these  poets,  in  an  intact 
form,  than  many  of  us  are  likely  to  exhaust  in  the 
fulness  of  modem  life.  Still  more  interesting  and 
tantalising,  therefore,  is  the  subject  of  the  next  essay, 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  tragic  poets.  Two  other 
men  were  deemed  by  the  ancients  worthy  of  citation 
on  an  equal  level  with  the  great  three.  Ion  and 
Agathon.  A  single  di’ama  of  each  of  these  would 
be  a  priceless  treasure,  but  even  this  has  been 
denied  us.  There  existed  late  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  Library  of  Urbino,  a  MS.  containing  “  tutte  I’opere 
di  Menandro,”  but  Menander,  also,  is  among  the  rare 
things  that  have  vanished.  Among  the  lost  tragic  poets  | 
w’ere  some  whose  works  would  have  strangely  illustrated  | 
the  oscillations  of  poetic  style.  Cheeremon,  for  instance,  | 
must  have  been  a  euphuist  of  the  most  pronounced  order, 
and  a  metrist  ensnared  by  his  own  versatility  of  music.  I 
He  may  have  been  the>Lyly  of  an  age  in  which  Moschion 
was  the  Daniel  or  Davies,  the  latter  being  a  severe  phi- 
losofjhic  writer,  softened,  apparently,  by  tender  touches 
of  description. 

On  Musffius,  again,  that  late  blossom  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  born  out  of  its  due  time,  Mr.  Symonds  is  very 
eloquent.  This  half-renaissant  poetry,  that  borrows 
much  from  its  sister  arts,  and  reflects  as  in  a  concave 
mirror  the  beauties  of  the  past  in  a  subdued  and  dark¬ 
ened  harmony,  this  is  very  dear  to  the  sympathies  of  an 
age  like  ours,  and  to  such  critics  as  Mr.  Symonds.  It  j 
was  very  dear  to  Marlowe,  also,  a  fiercer  spirit  than  our 
time  produces,  and  we  follow  the  author  with  especial 
interest  as  he  analyses  the  paraphrastic  method  in  which 
Marlowe  alternately  employed  and  cast  aside  the  tra¬ 
ditional  machinery  of  Musmus.  The  author  then  finds 
an  opportunity  of  very  eloquently  defending  the  lovely 
fragment  of  “  Hero  and  Leander.”  The  successive 
words  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Minto,  and  now  of  Mr. 
Symonds,  may  be  considered  t6  form  a  triple  garland  of 
apology,  that  completely  and  finally  makes  amends  for 
the  obloquy  thrown  on  the  august  head  of  Marlowe  by 
that  able  but  very  servile  critic  Hallam.  The  poem 
which,  of  all  classical  epic-romances  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  including  Shakespeare’s,  stands  the  highest 
for  clearness  and  colour,  will  hardly  require  another 
apologist. 

The  style  in  which  this  volume  is  composed  seems  to 
us  chastened  to  a  degree  hitherto  unreached  by  its 
author.  Mr.  Symonds  has  read  the  lesson  of  repression 
and  reserve  which  his  best  critics  have  not  failed  to  read 
him.  The  over-sweet  luxuriance  of  his  Italian  volumes 
was  not  repeated  in  the  first  series  of  the  ‘  Greek  Poets,* 
but  there  was,  even  there,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
figurative  emphasis,  and  to  wound  the  reader  every  now 
and  then  with  a  handful  of  sugared  words.  These 
showers  have  abated,  and  wo  are  pelted  less,  too, 
with  clusters  of  strange  flowers.  We  cannot  bear  the 
mesembryanthemum  !  But  to  bo  serious,  this  volume  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  thoughtful,  the  most  earnest,  and 
the  most  polished  that  I^Ir.  Symonds  has  written.  His 
last  chapter,  a  summing-up  of  the  argument  of  both 
books,  and  a  summary  of  the  course  of  religion  and 
ethics  through  the  ages,  may  bring  him  some  abuse,  and 
cannot  but  bo  regarded  in  many  quarters  with  dis¬ 
pleasure.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  manliest 
and  soberest  utterances  that  has  been  lately  made,  and 
will  find  more  and  more  adherents  as  the  light  progresses 
and  triumphs.  W^o  quote  nearly  the  last  words  in  the 
book  with  a  profound  sense  of  their  importance. 


At  the  same  time  the  spiritual  conditions  of  humanity  remain 
unaltered.  Men  we  are  men  wo  must  Ije  ;  to  find  out  what  is  truly 
human,  essential  to  the  highest  type  and  utmost  happiness  of  man, 
18  still  our  most  absorbing  interest.  Nor  nee  I  wo  abandon  that 
noblest  of  formulas :  “  To  fear  God  and  keep  His  commands  is  the 
wliole  duty  of  man  provided  we  are  careful  to  accept  the  woril  God 
as  the  name  of  a  hitherto  unapprehended  energy,  the  symbol  of  that 
which  is  the  life  and  motion  of  the  universe  whereof  we  are  a  part. 
Science,  which  consists  in  the  determination  of  laws,  compels  us  to 
believe  that,  as  in  the  physical  world,  invariable  sequences  are  ob¬ 
served,  so  also  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  must  comprehensive  rules 
and  explanations  of  phenomena  be  observable.  It  is  but  the  refusal 
to  apply  to  moral  problems  the  scientific  method  with  unflinching 
logic  which  leads  certain  otherwise  positive  thinkers  to  recognise 
“the  freedom  of  human  volition”  as  an  incalculable  element,  and 
thus  to  withdraw  human  conduct  from  the  sphere  of  exact  investiga¬ 
tion.  To  know  God  in  the  physical  order  is  to  know  what  has 
been,  and  what  is,  and  what  will  be  in  the  economy  of  primeval 
forces.  To  know  God  in  the  moral  order  is  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  what  is,  and  what  will  be  within  the  region  of  the  human 
consciousness.  To  obey  God  in  the  physical  oiSer  is  to  obey  those 
forces  for  our  own  use  os  far  as  our  constitution  will  permit,  and 
thus  we  energise  in  harmony  with  the  universe.  To  obey  Gk)d  in 
the  moral  order  is  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered  laws  which  have  carried  the  race  onward  from  barbarism 
to  self-knowleilge  and  self-control,  and  with  all  our  might  and 
main  to  strive  for  further  precision  in  that  determination. 

This  is  a  better  exposition  of  tho  whole  duty  of  man, 
at  least  so  it  seems  to  us,  than  Mr.  Pater’s  celebrated 
formula  about  the  economy  of  pulsations.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  as  serious  acceptation.  E.  W.  G. 


THE  OPIUM  SUPERSTITION. 

Brithh  Opium  Polieg,  and  its  Results  to  India  and  China.  By 
F.  8.  Turner,  B..!.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  book  is  an  appeal  to  the  British  nation  against  a 
trade  believed  by  the  author  to  be  politically  dangerous, 
ruinous  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  many  millions  of  onr 
fellow-creatures,  and  tho  most  contemptible  and  de¬ 
basing  in  which  any  government  or  company  has  ever 
been  engaged.  It  is,  perhaps,  moderate  to  a  degree  nob 
always  attained  in  works  written  in  response  to  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  therefore  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  risk  of  being  estimated  rather  by  tho 
quality  of  their  conclusions  than  by  that  of  their  logic. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  volume  too  often  betrays 
the  bias  of  the  writer.  As  a  missionary,  Mr.  Turner  is 
grieved  because  we  do  not  empty  our  opium  chests  to 
make  room  for  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  Suppression  Society,  ho  overlooks  the  extenu¬ 
ating  force  of  some  of  his  own  facts  in  his  haste  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  opium  monopolists  of  tho 
India  Office  and  Government  House  are  as  guilty  of 
immorality  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  would  be  if  he 
w'ere  to  make  a  cold-blooded  attempt  to  teach  some 
barbarian  tribe  drunkenness  for  the  good  of  the 
treasury. 

Mr.  Turner  has  collected  a  vast  mass  of  facts  about 
opium  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to 
the  present  day ;  but  unhappily  the  facts  are  some¬ 
times  only  half-truths,  and  half-truths  may  moan  whole 
falsehoods.  It  is  partly  because  the  opium  teetotalers 
ignore  the  other  halves  that  the  opium  question  is  tho 
maze  of  contmdiction  and  perplexity  we  find  it.  As 
an  instance  of  the  half  knowledge  alluded  to,  take 
Mr.  Turner’s  remarks  on  “the  fearful  prevalence’*  of 
opium-eating  in  Central  India  and  Rajpootana.  In 
what  sense  does  ho  lament  it — that  is,  what  is  his 
meaning  of  “fearful  **?  If  he  says  that  the  opium- 
eaters  in  those  provinces  present  the  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle  said  to  bo  exhibited  by  the  Chinese  victims  of  tho 
drug,  tho  information  will  perhaps  astonish  none  so 
much  as  the  Englishmen  in  daily  intercourse  with 
them.  But  in  the  sense  of  extensive  use,  tho  prevalence 
is  perhaps  more  “fearful**  than  even  Mr.  Turner  is 
aware  of;  and  the  fact  is  anything  but  favourable  to  his 
conclusions.  Mr.  Turner’s  industrious  sawing  of  his 
branch  is  not  more  edifying  than  his  easy  acceptance 
of  tho  very  natural  catastrophe.  Hero  are  a  few  grains 
of  fact  about  the  opium-eaters  of  the  Rajpoot  country, 
which  are  worth  a  ton  of  speculation.  The  sepoys  of  a 
well-known  and  highly  efficient  Irregular  Corps  con- 
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sume  their  opium  as  steadily  as  British  soldiers  their  beer 
and  tobacco  ;  yet,  their  late  Commandant  has  informed 
us  that  in  seventeen  years  there  were  only  two  cases  in 
which  a  man  was  helujsh — drunk  and  incapable.  The 
men,  of  course,  were  dismissed  for  breach  of  discipline  ; 
but  for  the  rest,  the  Colonel  would  no  more  dream  of 
urging  his  sepoys  to  forswear  opium  than  to  become 
elders  of  the  Kirk.  Surely  this  illustration  tells  strongly 
against  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Turner  labours  so 
hard  to  establish,  and  upon  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  argument  rests,  viz.,  that,  after  a 
time,  tho  moderate  use  of  opium  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  The  practice  is  general  from  tho  Nerbudda  to 
Peshawur,  without  attendant  horrors  of  the  supposed 
Chinese  kind.  Writers  on  this  subject  have  occa¬ 
sionally  alluded  to  the  evil  wrought  by  opium  in  some 
districts  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  ex¬ 
perienced  oflScers  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service  lately 
assured  us,  on  his  own  personal  testimony,  that  the 
opium-eating  workmen  of  Glasgow  were,  in  point  of 
health,  general  good  conduct,  and  respectable  appearance, 
even  in  advance  of  those  among  their  fellows  who  drank 
beer  and  “  blue  ruin.’*  For  Mr.  Turner’s  purpose,  opium 
may  be  ranked  with  ganja.  Yet,  as  he  is  perhaps  aware, 
the  Indian  Government,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
supposed  effects  of  its  consumption  in  filling  the 
hospitals  with  madmen  and  the  jails  with  criminals, 
thought  it  best  to  let  the  ganj a-smokers  alone  ;  at  the  ut¬ 
most,  to  permit  each  local  government  and  administration 
to  deal  with  tho  subject  according  to  its  lights.  Why  should 
opium  bo  a  more  fatal  enemy  to  society  than  ganja, 
which  is  largely  consumed  by  the  lower  classes  in  India, 
and  is  well  known  to  be  a  villainous  drug  when  trifled 
with  ?  Apparently,  the  most  telling  evidence  on  the 
anti-opium  side  is  Chinese  national  opinion,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  tho  Emperors  and  their  Ministers,  whose 
appeals  to  the  forbearance  of  the  stronger  nation  are 
none  the  less  touching,  even  when  their  authors  threaten 
to  cut  off  our  supply  of  tea  and  rhubarb,  and  lecture 
British  Majesty  as  they  might  a  parish  beadle.  Still,  it 
18  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  been  influenced  by  fears  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  tho  outflow  of  silver  in  payment  of  opium 
imports,  and  by  jealousy  of  the  remoter  provincial 
authorities,  which,  in  their  independence  of  Pekin,  for 
half  a  century  admitted  opium  on  payment  of  customs’ 
duos,  thereby  legalising  the  traffic.  Again,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  use  of  opium  is  condemned  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  of  the  Chinese  people  seems  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  present  popularity  of  opium¬ 
growing  as  a  speculation,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  been  spreading,  whilst  the  central 
government  has  been  issuing  edicts  against  it — as  if  pro 
forma.  It  has  oven  been  supposed  that  Se-Chuen  pro¬ 
duces  three  times  the  quantity  imported  into  China  from 
India,  and  in  that  province,  as  tho  Rev.  G.  John  tells 
us,  “everyone  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  the  pipe.” 
“I  am,”  he  continues,  “ within  the  mark  iv hen  I  say 
that  seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the  men,  and  three  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  women,  of  Se-Chuen  are  confirmed 
opium-smokers.”  But  surely  in  that  case  the  moderate 
use  of  opium  is  possible ;  otherwise,  the  vast  territory  of 
Se-Chuen  may  become  as  deserted  as  Pompeii  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Perhaps  further  inquiry,  might 
have  convinced  the  Rev.  Griflfith  John  that  the  number 
of  opium  “cases”  was  not  greater  than  what  might 
have  been  expected  among  a  population  in  which 
seven  men  out  of  ten  “played  with  the  insidious 
poison.”  After  a  balancing  of  the  evidence,  the  single 
incontestable  statement  against  the  use  of  opium 
amounts  to  this,  that  once  the  habit  is  acquired  it  be¬ 
comes  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  to  leave  it  off. 
This  seems  to  bo  the  only  sense  in  which  it  may,  with 
absolute  certainty,  be  affirmed  that  opium  is  more 
“  deleterious  ”  than  gin  or  whiskey.  Even  so,  China 
might  very  possibly  be  able  to  produce  many  a  counter¬ 
part  of  tho  Scotch  elder  who  deposed  that  he  was  not 
sure  whether  he  had  ever  seen  his  minister  any  the 
worse  for  drink,  though  ho  was  certain  he  had  often  seen 


his  reverence  much  the  better  for  it.  English  drunkards, 
too,  have  their  own  way  of  begging  for  “  pipe-scrapings,” 
“  selling  ”  their  wives  and  children  for  a  pipe-full,  and 
dying  in  ditches  when  they  have  no  more  wives  and 
children  to  sell.  Yet  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  to 
suppress  the  drink  trade,  especially  as,  according  to  the 
Registrar- General’s  latest  returns,  the  nation  is  actually 
becoming  more  temperate  the  more  liquor  it  con¬ 
sumes.  Certainly,  it  would  be  good  for  the  Chinese  if 
they  could  do  without  their  opiun?.,  but  as  certainly 
they  will  not  consent  to  do  without  it.  Indeed,  they  can 
and  will  have  it,  even  if  we  abolish  the  poppy  in  India 
to-morrow.  And  as  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  opium 
disease  are  problematical,  it  follows  that  the  Indian 
Government  would  be  guilty  both  of  immorality  and 
financial  imbecility  if  it  were  to  imperil,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  opium  teetotalers,  the  prosperity  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  East. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  stability  of  the 
opium  revenue  is  seriously  threatened  by  native  com¬ 
petition  in  China,  and  observers  on  the  spot  are  warn¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Government  to  extend  the  area  of  poppy 
cultivation,  and  cheapen  the  drug.  But  Mr.  Turner’s 
copious  and  judicious  selections  illustrating  this  part 
of  his  subject  fail  to  throw  any  light  on  the  important 
question — How  far  have  our  Chinese  rivals  progressed 
in  the  art  of  opium  manufacture  ?  If,  however,  we  are 
to  believe  some  of  the  latest  returns,  they  have  already 
produced  at  least  one  “brand”  not  very  inferior  in 
quality  to  good  Malwa  opium.  We  know  that  in 
some  parts  of  inner  China  the  choice  products  of 
Bengal  and  Malwa  are  worth  their  weight  in  silver ; 
and  it  has  been  very  plausibly  urged  that  so  long 
as  India  maintains  her  manufacturing  superiority  she 
may  safely  count  on  her  seven  millions  a-year  from 
the  richest  class  of  Chinese  customers.  But  what 
more  likely  than  that  even  a  rich  customer,  despising  the 
ordinary  native  article,  might  feel  tempted  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  to  forego  his  superfine  Malwa  for  superfine 
Se-Chuen,  especially  as  it  appears  to  be  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  risks  of  indulgence  are  less  in  the  case  of 
Chinese  than  of  Indian  opium  ?  Not  long  ago  we  heard 
an  officer  of  the  Indian  opium  department  contend  that 
the  Chinese  trade  can  only  succeed  in  districts  too  remote 
to  be  affected  by  the  competition  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  foreign  import  trade.  Nevertheless,  the  native  pro¬ 
duct  has  already  driven  Persian  opium  from  the  Tientsin 
market,  at  which  the  Indian  opium  imports  have  been 
stationary  for  some  years ;  and  the  reports  from  Han¬ 
kow,  Chefoo,  Shanghai,  Newchwaug,  and  other  places, 
all  tell  the  same  tale  of  arrested  growth  or  actual  retro¬ 
gression  in  the  Indian  trade,  attributable  to  the  rapid 
and  immense  development  of  native  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  lack  of  detailed  information  on  the 
subject ;  and  perhaps  the  Government  could  hardly  do 
better  than  adopt  the  oft-repeated  suggestion  for  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  actual  extent  of  the 
Chinese  cultivation  of  opium,  its  areas  of  distribution, 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  its  qualities  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Benares,  Patna,  and  Malwa  products. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  dissent  from  Mr.  Turner’s 
opinion  that  the  extension  of  poppy-growing  in  India — 
should  that  measure  ever  be  found  necessary — must 
seriously  interfere  with  the  ryots’  food  supply.  Opium 
farming  is  profitable,  and  the  ryots  would  only 
want  roads  to  bring  their  grain,  if  they  required  any, 
from  a  distance.  In  one  sense,  India  never  is  short 
of  food ;  had  roads  been  available,  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  alone  might  easily  have  relieved  every  comer  of 
the  famine  districts  in  1874.  But  we  accept — though 
not  on  his  special  grounds — Mr.  Turner’s  conclusions 
on  the  necessity  of  a  readjustment  of  Indian  expenditure. 
Many  persons  hostile  to  his  views  on  the  morality  of 
the  trade  would  almost  sacrifice  even  the  opium  revenue 
on  condition  of  a  financial  reform  ensuring  the  greatest 
efficiency  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  evincing  a  less  selfish 
regard  for  our  own  particular  interests  when  the.v  may 
happen  to  clash  with  those  of  our  great  but  impecunious 
dependency. 
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FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB. 

From  Pall  Mall  to  the  Punjaub  ;  or.  With  the  Prince  in  India.  By 
J.  Drew  Gay,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telearaph. 
London :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

In  the  letters  of  a  Special  Correspondent,  travelling 
fast,  and  probably  forced  to  write  as  fast  as  he  travels, 
we  are  fain  to  pardon,  if  we  cannot  overlook,  blunders 
that  nnder  other  circumstances  would  be  inexcusable ; 
but  we  must  regard  the  deliberate  reproduction  in  book 
form  of  a  series  of  letters  teeming  with  ridiculous  mis¬ 
takes,  as  evidencing  either  the  depth  of  fatuity  or  the 
height  of  impudence.  Whether  the  public,  dosed  ad 
nauseam  with  letters  descriptive  of  the  Prince’s  Indian 
tour,  will  care  to  read  any  book  which  reproduces  the 
hackneyed  incidents,  is  not  our  concern  ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  warn  the  reader,  that,  if  he  desires  to  peruse  an 
accurate  narrative  of  the  Royal  tour,  and  to  gather  trust¬ 
worthy  incidental  information  about  our  Indian  empire, 
he  must  not  look  for  the  same  in  this  flimsy,  hysterical, 
and  incoherent  production. 

To  do  Mr.  Gay  justice,  it  is  seldom  that  he  pauses  to 
indulge  in  moral  reflections ;  but  we  recommend  to  our 
prison  reformers  the  consideration  of  some  observations 
he  makes  on  the  spectacle  of  Bombay  convicts  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  flowers — “  learning  from  the 
study  of  art  lessons  of  tenderness  and  care.  It  was  a 
humanising  influence  to  which  they  were  subjected;  and  if 
the  Royal  visit  effects  no  more  than  the  mental  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  rough  white  vagabonds,  it  will  yet  have 
achieved  much  good.”  It  will  surprise  Anglo-Indians  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Gay  saw,  or  tells  us  he  saw,  English  children 
playing  on  the  beach  at  Madras,  and  he  is  ignorant — wo 
had  almost  said  wantonly  ignorant — of  so  much,  that 
we  can  pardon  his  ignorance  of  Dwarkanath  Tagore  of 
Calcutta,  a  Hindoo  gentleman  who  was  perhaps  more 
instrumental  than  any  other  man  in  promoting  a 
mutual  good  understanding  between  his  race  and  ours, 
and  whom  Mr.  Gay  airily  alludes  to  as  a  gentleman 
with  a  name,  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  which 
might  take  rank  as  a  puzzle.”  Mr.  Gay  avers  that 
fifteen  is  the  age  at  which  every  Cingalce  becomes  liable 
for  military  service,  whereas  no  Cingalee  is  liable  for 
military  service  at  any  age.  He  describes  the  target 

{)ut  up  for  the  Veddahs  to  shoot  at  as  a  leaf  “  ten  inches 
ong  by  six  square. ''  Ceylon,  it  is  true,  produces  many 
frondal  eccentricities,  but  Mr.  Thwaites,  the  curator  of 
the  Peradenya  Gardens  at  Kandy,  would  experience  a 
new  emotion  at  the  sight  of  a  leaf  containing  360  cubic 
inches.  Mr.  Gay  is  as  much  in  error  when  he  states  that 
at  the  Baroda  cheetah-hunt  Lord  Carington  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  headed  the  second  column,  as  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  his  upset  on 
the  way  back  from  elephant-hunting  at  Ruanwella, 
“  was  so  little  incommoded  as  to  hold  a  levee  in  the 
afternoon,  visit  the  Horticultural  Gurdens  later  in  the 
day,  and  attend  a  State  dinner  and  ball  in  the  evening.” 
The  leaders  of  the  second  column  at  Baroda  were  Lords 
Carington  and  Aylesford ;  it  was  on  the  day  after  his 
upset  that  the  Prince  fulfilled  the  public  and  social 
duties  which  Mr.  Gay  enumerates.  Major  Hobart 
was  not  the  military  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  as  Mr.  Gay  avers  him  to  have 
been,  when  the  Prince  was  at  Madras;  he  was  the 
senior  aide-de-camp.  It  is  rash  on  Mr.  Gay’s  part  to 
meddle  with  ethnological  details.  Speaking  of  the 
native  dancers  at  Sir  Richard  Temple’s  garden  party  at 
Belvidere,  he  says,  “  they  came  from  the  hills  of  Assam, 
and  are  therefore  Mongolians,  though  not  of  the  pure 
blood  ”  !  Clearly,  Mr.  Gay  has  the  vaguest  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  habitat  of  the  Mongolian  race.  He  reminds 
us  of  the  Dublin  Castle  hanger-on  in  one  of  Lever’s 
novels,  who  stamped  all  not  of  pure  Irish  extraction 
under  the  general  appellation  of  “the  Nagurs,  the 
Turks ;  ”  and,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Gay  owes  the  “  Nagurs  ” 
an  apology,  for  confounding  them  with  the  savage  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Naga  hill  country. 

Nor  is  history  Mr.  Gay’s  strong  point.  Writing  of 
Lucknow,  he  says,  “  You  have  not  half  pictured  the 
scene  which  Lucknow  behold  before  Havelock  had 


reached  it,  while  Lawrence  yet  lived.”  If  he  means 
that  Lawrence  yet  lived  when  Havelock  reached  Luck¬ 
now,  wo  have  to  point  out  that  Lawrence  died  on 
July  4,  while  Havelock  entered  Lucknow  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25 ;  if  he  would  imply  that  Lawrence  was  alive 
while  Lucknow  was  witnessing  the  fellest  horrors  of 
the  siege,  he  has  to  be  corrected  by  the  statement  that 
Lawrence  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  an  investment  which 
lasted  up  to  the  first  relief — within  a  week  of  three 
months.  And  Mr.  Gay  claims  to  have  seen  the  collars 
of  the  Lucknow  Residency  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
women  and  children  had  left  them,  a  statement  which  is 
widely  erroneous.  When  he  speaks  of  the  spot  “  where 
the  Bailey  Guard  was  stationed,”  he  obviously  is  un¬ 
aware  that  the  Bailey  Guard  was  the  name  of  a  post, 
not  of  a  detachment  of  men,  and  bore  its  name  long 
before  the  great  siege. 

In  writing  of  militaiy  matters,  he  is  not  happier  than 
when  his  topic  is  history  or  ethnology.  Ho  calls  the 
theatre  of  war  of  the  Delhi  sham  fight  “a  wide-stretching 
plain,  without  cover  for  troops  of  any  kind.”  What 
better  cover  he  could  desiderate  for  troops  than  frequent 
villages,  here  and  there  a  great  serai  or  a  castle,  numerous 
plantations,  dry  ditches  and  nullahs,  great  beds  of  reeds 
and  osiers,  and  ground  generally  so  broken  as  to  be, 
save  in  one  place,  impracticable  for  the  deployed  action 
of  cavalry,  we  do  not  know.  Writing  of  this  sham 
fight,  Mr.  Gay  states : — 

But,  unfortunately  for  tho  military  spectator,  the  Prince  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  see  a  change ;  and,  although  under  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  would  not  take  place,  and  the  enemy  would  be  in 
full  flight  long  before  the  horsemen  had  time  to  manccuvre  on  their 
flank,  the  request  must  be  listened  to,  and  a  piece  of  unsoldierly 
performance  gone  through. 

This  assertion  is  absolutely  incorrect.  His  Royal 
Highness  made  no  such  request,  and,  when  the  cavalry 
evolutions  occurred,  to  discuss  which  are  out  of  place 
here,  he  was  distant  from  thto  scene  of  them  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  Reid’s  front.  Colonel  Logan  did  not 
command  tho  guard  of  honour  of  tho  57th  at  Kandy,  as 
Mr.  Gay  states  him  to  have  done ;  Colonel  Stewart 
commanded  the  detachment.  Some  remarkable  in¬ 
formation  is  contained  in  Mr.  Gay’s  narrative  of 
Scindia’s  review  at  Gwalior.  We  must  leave  it  to  the 
“  Queen’s  Guards,”  whoever  they  may  be,  to  expiscate 
the  significance  of  the  following  sentence : — “  I  for  one 
could  certainly  find  no  fault  with  their  (Scindia’s  in¬ 
fantry)  movement,  to  the  tune  of  *  Annie  Lisle.*  The 
Queen’s  Guards  may  claim  the  tune,  hut  even  they 
would  scarcely  grudge  their  air  to  such  soldierly  men.” 
Writing  further  of  Scindia’s  infantry,  armed  with  the 
old  percussion  gun,  he  observes  : — “  Worse  practice  ha.s 
often  been  made  with  breech-loading  weapons.”  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  either  good  or  bad  practice  can  bo 
made  with  blank  ammunition ;  if  Mr.  Gay  would  have  us 
to  understand  that  the  muzzle-loading  soldiers  of 
Scindia  banged  away  more  freely  than  is  the  custom  for 
well-disciplined  troops  armed  with  breech-loaders,  we 
would  point  out  that  the  encomium  is  as  gauche  as  are 
most  of  his  compliments.  Still  writing  of  Gwalior,  Mr. 
Gay  tells  us  of  “a  distinguished  gentleman,  named 
Fellowes,  whoso  ingenuity  had  been  wholly  exhausted 
upon  Scindia’s  drawing-room.”  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  intend  to  refer  to  Major  Filoze,  who  is  a  member 
of  an  Italian  family  four  generations  of  which  have 
served  the  rulers  of  Gwalior. 

Mr.  Gay’s  expressions  are  as  awkward  as  are  his 
compliments.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  form  any 
conception  of  the  aspect  of  an  elephant  behaving  “  con- 
tumeliously,”  as  he  tells  us  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s 
Jiathi  did  at  Agra ;  perhaps  he  meant  to  write  “  contu¬ 
maciously  ;  ”  nor  is  it  easy  for  an  average  capacity  to 
imagine  a  Tna-n  holding  on  to  a  howdah  with  one  hand, 
and  “  bowing  with  the  other,”  as  Mr.  Gay  tells  us  the 
Prince  of  Wales  did  at  the  same  place.  The  “  long  iron 
pillar,”  near  Kutub,  in  the  environs  of  Delhi,  about 
which  Mr.  Gay  tells  us  a  cock-and-bull  story  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  some  mythical  “  Rajah  of  Prittue,”  is  the 
well-known  “  Lath  or  Staff  of  Feroz  Shah,”  and  is  of 
red  granite,  quarried,  as  Prinsep  believes,  in  the  Ser- 
alik  mountains.  But  we  need  not  weary  the  reader  with 
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more  of  Mr.  Gay’s  blunders  ;  and  to  him  we  may  ventnre 
to  tender  the  advice  that  he  should  forthwith  **  have  it 
out  ”  with  the  cruel  practical  joker,  by  whom,  as  he  tells 
ns  in  his  preface,  it  was  suggested  that  his  notes  **  might 
be  reprinted  with  advantage.”  A.  Forbes. 


ART  HANDBOOKS. 

Textile  Fabrics.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D, 

Ivories,  Ancient  and  Medieval.  By  William  Maskell. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Furniture  and  Woodwork.  By  John  Hun- 
gerford  Pollen. 

Maiolica.  By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A. 

Musical  Instruments.  By  Carl  Engel. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  by  Chap¬ 
man  and  Rail,  London. 

Among  the  many  improvements,  material  and  other, 
that  have  been  effected  during  the  last  half  century  in  our 
social  condition,  one  of  the  most  decided  has  been  the 
rowth  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  best  forms  of  Art. 
o  much  nonsense  indeed  is  talked  on  every  side  about 
Art  that  the  “  layman  ”  finds  it  not  a  little  difficult  to 
sift  out  from  the  huge  mass  of  chaff  that  is  put  before 
him  by  the  professor  the  somewhat  rare  grains  of 
information  on  the  subject.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  we  are  to  bo  enthusiastic  about  Art  in  the  abstract, 
and  those  of  us  who  merely  want  to  lead  a  quiet  life  by 
dint  of  a  general  acquiescence  in  such  opinions  of  our 
neighbours  as  touch  neither  our  pockets  nor  our  hobbies, 
are  ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  sentiments, 
and  admire  what  we  are  told  to.  Now  the  people  who  talk 
most  about  Art  are  by  no  means  the  people  who  practise 
it  most  or  know  most  about  it.  Hence  in  too  many 
instances  the  hopelessly  ill-directed  tendency  of  public 
opinion  in  aesthetic  matters,  and  the  simulated  admira¬ 
tion  which — bo  the  object  good  or  bad — makes  up  a 
good  half  of  that  public  opinion. 

Still,  after  all  duo  allowances  have  been  made,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  have  advanced.  Wo  have  learnt 
to  some  extent  to  distinguish  what  is  good  in  form  and 
colour  and  sound  from  what  is  merely  pretentious,  and 
hence  we  have  acquired,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the 
new  power  of  enjoyment  which  comes  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  a  discrimination.  Certain  races,  the  most 
distinct  in  situation,  habits,  and  times,  have  or  had  that 
intuitive  perception  of  beauty  which  seems  denied  to 
us.  The  old  Greek  had  it  in  a  subtle  appreciation  of  form, 
especially  living  form,  which  none  before  or  since  has 
ever  possessed.  The  !Moor  had  it,  as  the  Japanese  and 
many  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  have  it  now,  in  a 
marvellous  eye  for  colour  in  decoration.  The  mechanical 
form  of  onr  modern  civilisation  has  killed  whatever 
native  power  existed  in  our  forefathers — wffio  could 
build  nobly  on  the  largo  scale,  if  they  compared  but 
unfavourably  with  other  races  in  most  departments  of 
Art-work — as  it  will  inevitably  kill  the  native  genius  of 
all  peoples  which  come  under  its  rule.  Birmingham 
machinery  can  turn  out  Japan  trays  quicker  than  the 
native  worknien,  so  it  pays  to  export  the  Brummagem 
wares  that  they  may  bo  re-imported  with  increased 
value  from  their  foster-country.  The  imitative  genius 
of  the  Hindoo  inclines  him  to  copy  the  designs 
of  Manchester  instead  of  the  patterns  supplied  by 
the  natural  objects  about  him.  But  as  we  can  no 
longer  rely  on  natural  intuitive  sense,  it  behoves  us 
to  supply  the  want  by  culture.  The  savage  can  find  his 
way  home  through  the  forest  by  a  sort  of  instinct ;  the 
civilised  traveller  can  track  out  his  route  across  unknown 
continents  by  the  power  of  knowledge  embodied  in  the 
compass  which  directs  his  course.  This  is  what  we 
must  do  in  the  regions  of  Art,  and  this  is  what  our  best 
Art  teachers  and  Art  students  are  enabling  us  to  do. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  sneer  at  our  amateurs  of  bric-a-hrac^ 
and  doubtless  many  of  these  excellent  virtuosi  deserve 
all  the  hard  words  that  are  said  of  them  and  a  great 
many  more ;  but  after  all  they  are  a  harmless  set  and 
a  well-meaning,  and,  like  the  now  extinct  race  of 
“antiquaries”  (of  the  genuine  Walter  Scott  type),  they 
do  some  good  by  collecting  together  means  of  study  for 
wiser  folk  than  themselves.  The  introduction  of  purer 


artistic  tastes  inte  the  ordinary  house  and  the  daily  life 
is  a  great  and  important  fact,  and  its  influence  for  good 
as  a  refining  and  elevating  power  is  none  the  less  real 
that  it  acts  silently  and  gradually. 

To  say  that  the  change  alluded  to  has  been  produced 
by  such  causes  as  International  Exhibitions,  Museums 
(like  that  at  South  Kensington),  Schools  of  Design  or 
other  kindred  institutions,  would  be  obviously  untrue. 
All  these  are  but  the  outcome  of  the  social  change 
itself.  Still  they  have  done  very  much  in  guiding  and 
assisting  the  growth  of  public  feeling,  and  great  credit 
is  due  to  the  projectors  of  them  for  their  shrewdness  in 
perceiving  a  social  want,  and  their  skill  in  supplying  it. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  there  has  been  a  sad 
want  of  judgment  in  appreciating  the  limits  within 
which  the  'usefulness  of  such  institutions  must  be  con¬ 
fined,  and  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  public  services 
they  have  rendered.  Still  these  errors  have  attracted 
far  more  than  their  due  share  of  public  notice,  and  are 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
individuals  whose  conduct  has  aroused  the  greatest 
amount  of  unfavourable  comment. 

It  has  not  been  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and 
a  good  deal  of  that  dull  opposition  of  immobility  which 
all  reforms  have  to  overcome,  that  even  our  present 
standard  of  Art-workmanship  has  been  attained.  There 
have  been  several  classes  to  be  educated :  first  the 
public,  that  customers  might  be  induced  to  choose  what 
was  really  good,  in  the  way,  say,  of  furniture  and 
decoration ;  then  the  manufacturer,  who  had  to  supply 
the  market ;  next  the  workman,  without  whose  educated 
skill  no  good  work  could  be  produced ;  and  lastly,  but 
not  the  least  important,  the  middle-man  or  dealer.  He 
was  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  manage.  Without  any 
taste  of  his  own,  he  was  a  long  time  in  discovering  that 
the  public  were  really  beginning  to  want  something 
better  than  the  wares  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  foist  off*  upon  them,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
squeezed  by  pressure  on  both  sides — ^from  the  maker 
and  the  consumer — that  he  was  induced  to  see  his  own 
interest  in  helping  to  encourage  an  elevated  rather  than 
a  depravedy taste  in  decoration. 

In  both  ways  the  influence  of  South  Kensington  and 
its  subordinate  institutions  has  been  for  good.  The 
Museum  has  done  not  a  little  to  familiarise  the  public 
eye  with  examples  of  the  best  styles  of  Art,  while  its  Art 
School  and  the  various  smaller  Schools  of  Design  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  instructing  directly 
the  workpeople  and  indirectly  through  them  their  em¬ 
ployers.  An  excellent  example  of  this  may  be  worth  citing. 
One  of  our  largest  London  potteries,  noted  a  few  years 
since  solely  for  its  useful  but  not  specially  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  of  drain-pipes,  has  recently  developed  a  con¬ 
siderable  manufacture  of  pottery  of  very  high  artistic 
excellence  indeed,  almost  entirely  from  the  fact  of  a 
School  of  Design  having  grown  up  close  by  the  factory, 
and  thus  provided  a  number  of  skilled  artists  available 
for  employment  on  the  spot.  Here  there  is  a  clear  gain. 
The  number  of  miles  of  drain-pipes  turned  out  weekly 
is  no  smaller  than  before,  while  besides  the  old  industry 
a  new  one  has  grown  up  by  its  side,  and  one  capable  of 
affording  a  legitimate  and  refined  pleasure  to  thousands 
by  the  results  of  the  labours  of  numerous  workers,  who 
might  not  improbably  otherwise  have  lacked  occupation. 

It  is  with  the  object  of  carrying  on  this  work  that  the 
handbooks  above  enumerated  have  been  published  by 
the  South  Kensington  authorities.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  even  the  best  of  our  Art  workmen  are  sadly 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own 
arts.  Nor  is  there  much  question  that  they  would  be 
the  better  for  such  knowledge.  The  more  a  man  is 
interested  in  his  work,  the  more  intimately  he  makes  it 
part  of  himself,  the  better  his  work  is  likely  to  be.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  absolutely  follow  that  a  modem 
metal-worker  will  turn  out  better  productions  because 
he  has  read  the  history  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  but  the 
chances  are  that  a  man  who  familiarises  himself  with 
the  lives  of  early  masters  of  his  art  will  be  better  able 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  labours,  and  will  gain  in¬ 
spiration  which  will  affect  his  own  works  for  the  better. 


Of  coTirse  with  all  but  the  best  workmen  the  task  is  always 
but  a  perfunctory  one.  The  tendency  to  “  look  over  the 
edge  of  a  job— as  George  Eliot  says  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  her  characters — after  the  beer  and  skittles  at  the 
end  of  it,  IS  one  that  will  exist  till  human  nature  itself 
changes.  It  is  only  the  picked  men  who  will— indeed 
who  can— profit  b^  such  lessons.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  manufacturing  supremacy  of  the  country,  our 
best  workmen  are  doing  this,  are  cultivating  and  im¬ 
proving  their  minds,  and  by  so  doing  are  raising  the 
01  tliG  work  to  wticli  tliGir  minds  Srro  devoted.. 
Had  the  present  treatises  been  prepared  more  exclusively 
for  technical  readers,  they  would  perhaps  have  been 
read  by  fewer  persons  than  may  now  make  use  of  them, 
but  they  would  have  been  read  more  carefully,  and 
they  would  have  produced  more  results  than  they  are 
now  likely  to  do.  As  popular  handbooks  on  the  various 
subjects  they  are  sufficiently  well  compiled,  and  give  a 
good  general  view  of  the  history  of  each  department  of 
Art.  In  merit  they  are  somewhat  unequal.  Mr.  Drury 
Fortnum’s  *  Maiolica  *  is  to  our  mind  the  best,  and  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Pollen’s  ‘Furniture  and  Woodwork*  is  the 
leaat  interesting.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Pollen’s 
subject  is  not  an  easy  one  to  treat  well,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  have  succeeded  better  had  he  confined 
himself  to  periods  with  which  he  is  evidently  well 
acquainted,  and  not  have  troubled  his  head  about  the 
length  of  the  bed  of  Og  the  King  of  Bashan,  or  the 
furniture  which  the  hospitable  Shunamite  provided  for 
the  prophet. 

THE  MANCHESTER  MAN. 

The  Manchester  Man,  By  IVIra.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks.  London  : 

Horst  and  Blackett. 

This  is  a  very  edifying  tale.  We  recommend  it  to  all 
young  men  starting  in  business,  and  to  all  young  women 
intending  to  marry.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  former,  if  they  have  any  seeds  of  virtue  in 
their  composition  ;  and  a  warning  to  the  latter,  if  in¬ 
clined,  as  many  charming  young  ladies  are,  to  prefer 
epaulets  to  respectability,  or  even  {horrescimus  refe- 
rentes)  to  literary  attainments.  Jabez  Clegg,  the  hero  of 
the  story,  is  saved,  when  a  babe  in  the  cradle,  from  a 
watery  death  by  some  excellent  working  people,  who, 
on  finding  that  his  only  discoverable  relatives  have 
perished  by  the  same  flood  which  set  the  young  waif 
afloat,  generously  adopt  him.  Jabez,  bom  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  is  educated  at  a  charity  school,  and 
then  apprenticed  to  a  wealthy  tradesman  of  the  city.  He 
is  a  pattern  of  a  young  man,  works  hard  at  his  business, 
forgives  all  his  enemies,  even  saves  them  from  drowning, 
prospers  and  rises  in  the  warehouse,  and  falls  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  his  master’s  daughter — a  beautiful 
but  wayward  damsel.  But  she,  having  a  mother  who 
cannot  open  her  mouth  without  discharging  a  proverb 
or  piece  of  good  advice,  very  naturally  throws  herself 
into  the  arms  of  a  dissolute  young  dragoon  ;  and  Jabez, 
not  having  the  dash  or  polish  of  his  military  rival,  finds 
himself  nowhere.  Frustrated  in  his  amorous  designs, 
he  becomes  her  guardian  angel,  stops  a  projected  elope¬ 
ment,  and  helps  to  force  food  down  the  throat  of  his 
beloved,  who  tries  to  starve  herself  to  death.  But  all 
in  vain.  The  officer,  Lawrence  Aspinall,  marries  the 
heroine.  As  the  newly- wedded  pair  drive  from  the 
church,  the  bridegroom’s  latent  ferocity  reveals 
itself.  “  If  any  man  so  much  as  dares  to  look  at 
you.  I’ll  pound  him  to  a  jelly.  And  now  dry  your  eyes, 
and  give  me  a  kiss.”  Lawrence,  in  his  playful  boyhood, 
used  to  throw  frogs  into  the  fire.  He  said  it  was  fun. 
Jabez  now  marries  the  heroine’s  cousin,  who  has  long 
pined  for  him  in  secret,  and  whose  affection  for  him  is 
found  out  by  a  wary  medical  man,  who  notices  the 
liveliness  of  her  pulse  when  Jabez  enters  the  room.  ”  I 
should  be  a  brute  and  a  savage,”  says  the  honest  fellow, 

“  to  refuse  her  the  remnant  of  a  valueless  life.”  So  he 
kindly  marries  her.  The  hero  and  heroine  being  both 
settled  in  marriage,  the  tale  might  end  here.  But  the 
reward  of  virtue  and  the  penalty  of  folly  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  set  forth.  Lawrence  Aspinall  goes  from  bad  to 


worse.  He  thrashes  his  wife  with  his  braces,  thereby 
not  only  raising  “  livid  welts  ”  on  her  shoulders,  but 
stamping  indelible  “  hieroglyphics”  on  her  heart.  When 
in  company,  while  bowing  with  the  finished  grace 
peculiar  to  his  profession,  he  contrives  to  give  her  an 
excruciating  pinch  on  the  arm,  and  to  whisper  into  her 
affrighted  ear,  “  Damn  you,  madam.”  He  is  generally 
drunk.  “  My  dear,”  says  her  mother,  “  what  can’t  bo 
cured  must  be  endured.’*  Lawrence,  not  satisfied  with 
pinches  and  welts,  has  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  the 
nursemaid,  who  presents  him  in  due  season  with  a  fine 
little  boy,  and  who  ends  by  taking  the  place  of  her 
mistress  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  “  brings  strange 
gentlemen  home  to  dine,”  and,  while  slyly  pinching 
and  damning  his  wife,  hypocritically  affects  the  tenderest 
endearments.  Finally,  after  slashing  her  with  his  sabre, 
he  blows  out  his  brains,  and  ”  his  besotted  soul  goes  to 
its  account  with  all  its  imperfections  rampant.”  Mean¬ 
time,  Jabez’s  wife  comes  to  a  sudden  but  opportune  end, 
and  the  heroine,  after  her  uncomfortable  experiences  of 
military  men,  is  more  than  willing  to  listen  to  her  old 
lover’s  addresses.  He  weds  her,  and  is  taken  into 
partnership.  In  the  old  tales  the  industrious  apprentice 
was  satisfied  if  he  married  one  master’s  daughter. 
Here  he  gets  two. 
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(Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  159.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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Qrasmere  Farm :  a  Novel,  by  Frank.  (Crown  8vo.)  Rowland  A.  Elliott. 
LiverpooL 

Greenwood,  CoL  George. — Rain  and  Rivers.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  847.)  Longmnno. 
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King,  E.  K.— A  Family  Archive.  Two  vote.  (Crown  8vo.)  Charing  Cross 
Publishing  Company. 

Klaczko,  M.  Julian.- The  Two  C2ianoollors,  Prince  Gortchokof  and  Prince  Pte- 
marck.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  358.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  16#. 

London  ftuide.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  120.)  B.  Stanford  and  Ck). 

Moultrie,  John.— Poems.  Vol.  I.  My  Brother's  Grave,  Dream  of  life,  Ac. 

(C*rown  8vo,  pp.  462.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  7s. 

Moultrie,  John.— Poems.  Vol.  II.  Lays  of  the  English  Church,  Sic.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  430.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  7#. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Eduard  Zeller, 
by  Sarah  Frances  Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  620.) 
Longmans.  18#. 

Potter,  P.  Scarlett.— Song-Mead  ;  with  other  Narratives  In  Verse.  (Fcp.  Svo, 
pp.  156.)  Provost  and  Co.  5#. 

Southesk,  Earl  of,  K.T.— Greenwood's  Farewell,  and  other  Poems.  (Small  8\o, 
ppb  239.)  Strahan  and  Co.  6#. 

Thomas,  Annie.— Blotted  Out.  Three  vote.  (Crown  8vo.)  Chapman  un  i 
Hall. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— The  Prime  Minister.  Part  VII.  and  VIII.  (Crown  8vo.) 
(Chapman  and  Hall.  Paper,  5s.  each. 

Vogel,  Dr.  Hermann.— The  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography  in  their  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  (CJrown  8vo,  pp.  280.)  H.  S.  Kiiv# 
and  Co.  6s. 

Waltner,  M.  Charles.— Etching  of  Reynault’s  Portrait  of  the  Comteeee  de  Barjk. 
Librairie  De  L'Art.  Paris. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Art  of  Furnishing.  By  H.  S.  C.  (King  and  Co.) — 1  be 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  isriven  the  title  of  ‘  The  Art  of 
Furnishing  on  Rational  and  .^&thetic  Principles,’  proposes, 
apparently,  to  lay  down  in  it  certain  fixed  (canons  or  eternal 
laws  of  decoration,  as  immovable  as  the  laws  of  a  rondel  or 
those  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  These  principles  the 
author  prexjeeds  to  work  out  and  explain  in  two  parts — the  liret 
treating  of  decoration,  and  divided  into  seven  ^  chapters )  and 
the  second  treating  of  the  furniture,  and  divided  into  nine 
chapters.  Perhaps  the  most  important  objection  to  be  raised 
against  this  harmless  little  book  u  merely  that  it  .ou^ht  not  to 
be  called  “  The  Art  of  Decoration,”  that  it  is  not  raUonal,  and 
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that  it  is  not  assthetic.  It' is  quite  true,  as  the  author  states  in 
his  preface,  that  Never,  perhaps,  have  the  twin  subjects  of 
furniture  and  decoration  received  so  large  a  share  or  public 
attention  as  at  the  present  time ;  ^  but  we  should  have  judged 
from  this  that  there  was  less  necessity  for  a  work  like  the  pro- 
sent  one.  The  author,  however,  thinks  differently,  desiring 
perhaps  to  become  the  Ruskin  of  household  decoration,  for 
this  book  is  offered  to  fill  up  the  want  of  a  ready  handbook 
for  the  guidance  of  those  wno  find  themselves  suddenly^ con¬ 
fronted  with  the  complex  details  of  painting,  papering,  and 
furnishing  a  house,  matters  to  which  neither  their  ormnary 
avocations  nor  special  tastes  have  led  them  to  give  any  previous 
thought."  We  can  only  feel  regret  for  those  who  should  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  volume  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  taste,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  great 
masters  have  given  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  art  deco¬ 
ration,  and  artists  have  thought  the  subject  worthy  of  their 
care  and  labour.  It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  the  work,  “  We  doubt,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  a  parsimonious  utilitarianism  to  gain  a 
morbid  ascendency  over  us,"  and  to  say  that  any  book  in  which 
so  ridiculously  incorrect  and  iraorant  a  use  of  the  word 
utilitarianism  is  made  is  absolutely  worthless,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  shakes  one’s  faith  in  the  rational  ‘influence  of  such  a 


piide.  The  book,  however,  if  it  had  been  much  quieter  and 
less  pretentious,  would  possibly  have  been  of  some  service  to 
people  not  very  particular  as  to  the  art  of  the  house  they 
live  in. 


Exotica.  By  George  Macdonald.  (Strahan  and  Co.) — 
‘  Exotics  ’  is  the  title  Mr.  George  Macdonald  has  given  to  a  little 
volume  of  translations  of  the  spiritual  son^s  of  Novalis,  the 
hymn-book  of  Luther,  and  some  of  the  poems  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Uhland,  Heine,  Von  Salis-Seewis,  Claudius,  some  of 
Milton’s  Italian  poems,  and  two  of  Petrarch’s  sonnets,  The 
Song  of  the  Lonely,"  from  the  German,  and  a  trans-translation 
from  the  German  poet  Riickert,  through  the  Dutch  poet, 
G^nestet.  In  the  preface  the  translator  quotes  part  of  his 
preface  to  the  translation  of  Luther’s  hymn-book,  when  that 
was  firat  uttered,  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  laid  down  the 
following  rules  to  serve  as  laws : — First,  and  first  of  all ;  the 
spirit  of  the  writer  must  be  given.  Second,  and  secondary  to 
this :  the  individual  meanings  must  be  kept.  Third,  for  the 
sake  of  both  and  for  its  own  too :  this  peculiar  mode,  the  aroma 
of  his  style,  must  be  preserved.  Fourth:  both  rhythm  and  rhyme 
being  essential  in  the  expression  of  every  true  poet,  forming, 
that  is,  each  an  element  in  the  embodiment  of  his  thought, 
their  identity  must  be  rigorously  respected.  Fifth :  as  far  as 

{>ossible,  consistently  with  what  I  have  already  said,  the  trans- 
ation  should  be  literal,  that  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  literal  translation  should  be  preferred.  Sixth :  but  it 
must  be  ^od  English.”  And  these  canons  of  translation  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  with  considerable 
success.  We  quote  the  ”  Song  of  the  Lonely,"  from  the 
German,  as  a  specimen  of  the  translator’s  minor  work. 

Elder  son  at  home  abiding ! 

All  without  is  cold  and  bare, 

Hide  me  from  the  tempest’s  chiding, 

Warm  beside  the  father’s  chair. 

I  am  homesick.  Lord  of  Splendour  I 
Twilight  fills  my  soul  with  fright ; 

Let  thy  countenance  befriend  her. 

Shining  from  the  halls  of  light. 

I  am  homesick,  living  Father, 

Long  years  has  the  pain  increased  : 

Soon,  oh  soon  !  thy  children  gather. 

To  the  endless  marriage  feast. 

Fireside  Studies.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  (Chatto  and  Win- 
dus.) — The  art  of  essay  writing  has  this  feature  in  common 
with  most  of  the  other  branches  of  art  as  a  whole,  that  it  passes 
through  regular  and  distinct  periods  of  popularity,  and  the 
reverse.  The  writing  of  essays  seemed  lately  to  have  fallen,  if 
not  into  actual  disfavour,  into  at  least  considerable  disuse,  but  the 
attitude  of  this  division  of  artistic  force  presents  to  us  at  present 
a  much  more  favourable  aspect.  Strong  names  are  now  to  be 
found  among  the  cultivators  of  this  department  of  literature 
in  England  and  across  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ;  some  names,  too,  worthy  of  being  numbered  among 
the  greatest  of  those  who  have  in  former  days  laboured  and 
produced  good  work  for  after  time  in  this  special  field.  In 
America,  has  not  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  but  recently  added  to 
his  fame  by  the  production  of  *  Letters  and  Social  Aims ;  ’  at 
home,  has  not  one  of  our  first  poets  taken  high  rank  in  this  as 
in  the  other  art  P  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  are  still  occa¬ 
sionally  productive.  But  beside  these  greater  lights,  however, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  who,  though  t^ing  a  lesser 
rank,  still  deserve  some  attention.  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley’s 
volume  of  esiMys  just  published,  and  entitled  *  Fireside 
Studies,  contains  in  the  seven  essays  which  comprise  the 


volume  a  lar^e  amount  of  good  work.  The  essays  are  ^'The 
Fathers  of  tne  Smetator,  an  interesting  view  of  the  men, 
Addison,  Steele,  Tickell,  and  the  others  whose  names  belong  to 
the  birth  of  the  first  among  satiric  newspapers ;  **  Two  Old 
Sussex  Worthies ;  ”  **  An  Old-Fashioned  Member ;  ”  The 
Master  of  the  Mermaid^'  a  sketch  of  Ben  Jonson;  <*The 
Father  of  Irregular  Drama,”  by  whom  is  meant  Christopher 
Marlowe  ;  Fletcher  and  Beaumont ;  ”  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney."  ^ 

Lord  Byron  Vindicated ;  or,  Borne  and  Her  Pilgrims.  By 
**  Manfred.”  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) — In  the  preface  to 
this  volume  of  poems,  the  author  says : — "The  object  of  my 
work  requires  no  further  explanation  than  a  reference  to  its 
title-page  will  suj^ly.”  The  work  consists  of  a  poem  in  two 
cantos  in  the  "  Spenserian  stanza,”  in  which  mrm  Childe 
Harold  ”  is  cast,  and  to  each  verse  is  given  some  characteristic 
title.  The  following  quotation — the  first  verse  of  the  first 
canto — is  entitled  "  Rome.” 

Titanic  Mother !  whose  heroic  race, 

Nurtured  in  arms,  first  birthright  of  her  soil. 

Conquer’d  unconquer’d  nations  ?  where  their  place 
And  thine,  dismantled  mourner?  Of  their  toil 
The  arch’d  memorial  from  the  victor’s  spoil 
Alone  remaineth,  and  the  ivied  wall 
Telleth  all  time  thy  glory,  whose  recoil 
Mankind  bewaibth  with  thee,  for  thy  fall 
Hath  shatter’d  unborn  Empires  waiting  for  thy  call. 

The  following,  as  a  further  example,  is  from  the  second  canto, 
and  is  given  to  "  Byron.” 

I  range  from  'my  fit  theme.  Thus  I  resume. 

The  thread  that  leads  through  the  long  labyrinth 
My  failing  feet  must  heed,  till,  from  the  tomb 
I  mount  to  Immortality,  passing  the  plinth 
Of  Death’s  dim  portal  like  pale  hyacinth. 

Fair  flower  besprent  with  blood.  Boldly  I  weave 
My  summ’d  wrath’s  song,  which  many  a  museful  month 
Has  been  my  sole,  sweet  solace ;  but  I  grieve 
Less  for  myself,  than  ojie  whose  wrongs  I  would  retrieve  ' 


MUSIC. 

■  ~o 

MRS.  Weldon’s  concert. 

Amongst  the  numerous  annual  performances  of  artists  of 
more  or  less  note  which  mark  the  present  stage  of  the  season, 
Mrs.  Weldon’s  Concert  stands,  in  one  respect  at  least,  alone. 
The  age  of  the  youngest  artist  heard  on  this  occasion  was, 
according  to  the  programme,  two  years  and  four  months,  a 
degree  of  precocity  perhaps  solitary  in  the  annals  even  of  an 
art  which  has  been  but  too  productive  of  enfants-prodiges. 
Whether  the  transference  of  a  child  of  "  Katie’s age  from  the 
nursery  to  the  concert-room  is  advisable  [from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  may  be  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  Mrs. 
Weldon  could  not  have  addressed  a  stronger  testimony  of  the 
excellence  of  her  system  of  musical  training  than  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  members  of  her  Orphanage  which  filled  up 
the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  concert.  The  readiness  with  which  her  extremely 
young  pupils  catch  and  render  on  air  is  truly  astonishing, 
while  the  distinctness  of  their  pronunciation  of  the  words 
woudd  put  to  shame  many  ^rown-up  singers.  The  success 
of  Mrs.  Weldon’s  institute  is,  theremre,  truly  in  the  interest 
of  art,  although  it  is  bv  no  means  her  intention  to  train 
all  her  pupils  tor  the  profession  of  music.  Of  the  numerous 
and  variegated  items  of  the  programme  we  must  speak  briefly. 
The  piece  de  risistance  was  the  incidental  music  by  Gounod  to 
the  national  drama  of  Jeanne  d*Arc,  brought  out  some  years  ago 
at  the  Porte  St  Martin  in  Paris.  The  music  consists  of  twelve 
diflFerent  numbers,  orchestral  and  vocal,  and  has  been  previously 
noticed  by  us.  The  performance  on  the  present  occasion  was 
accurate  and  vigorous,  the  solos  bein^  rendered  by  Mrs.  Weldon 
herself  in  a  spirited  manner.  Especial  credit  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
ductor,  Mr.  Alfred  Cellier,  as  also  to  the  chorus,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  female  voices.  Other  pieces  of  interest  were 
Mr.  Hamilton  Clark’s  "  Serenade,”  conducted  by  the  composer, 
and  two  fragments  from  a  cantata  Nourmahal,  by  Mr.  John 
Urich,  a  young  American  composer.  The  two  pieces  from 
Mr.  Urich’s  work  performed  on  the  present  occasion,  over¬ 
ture  and  invocations  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  were 
hardly  important  enough  to  allow  of  a  final  judgment  m  to  the 
composer’s  creative  power.  They  are,  however,  ambitious  in 
aim,  and  exceedingly  well  written  for  the  orchestra,  the  latter 
feature  being  also  displayed  to  advantage  in  the  same  com¬ 
poser’s  arrangement  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte  solo  of 
Frederic  Clay’s  song  the  "  Sands  of  Dee.”  A  part  song,  To 
the  Cuckoo,’’^  by  Alfred  Rawlings,  a  young  man  of  fourty 
years  old,  also  deserves  mention.  A  numerous  and  appreciatiTd 
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audience  did  full  justice  to  the  varied  nttractiona  of  Mrs. 
Weldon’s  programme. 


Our  notice  of  the  first  performance  of  Verdi’s  new  opera 
^idCf  at  Covent  Garden  on  Thursday  last,  we  must  defer 
till  our  next  number. 


DEAMA. 

“  LES  DANICHEFF.” 

It  Blears  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  the  hoped-for  visit 
of  the  Oom<$die  Fran^aise  to  London  next  year ;  meanwhile  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  presence  of  the  next  best 
companv,  that  of  the  Oddon,  le  second  Thidtre  FroTK^ais,  in  an 
unusu^ly  successful  play.  An  important  part  which  was  filled 
in  Paris,  and  filled  well,  although  tne  Dally  Telegraph  speaks  of 
its  performance  as  the  “  one  fatal  blot  upon  the  piece  ”  by  Mme. 
Picard, is  now  played  by  Mme.  Fargueil.perhaps  the  finest  actress 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Fran^ais.  Indeed,  why  Mme.  Fargueil 
should  not  have  been  long  before  now  a  sociStaire  of  the  Fraii^ais 
is  a  puzzling  question.  It  may  be  that  the  actress  preferred 
absolute  liberty  to  the  pleasant  servitude  of  the  Com<5aie;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  powers  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  which  has 
never  wanted  clever  actresses,  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
invoke  Mme.  Fargueil’s  aid.  However  that  may  be,  the  loss 
of  the  Fran9ai8  is,  at  the  present  moment,  the  gain  of  London.  I 
Mme.  Fargueil  gives  a  force  and  delicacy  of  treatment  to  the 
Comtesse  I)ouairi<5re  to  which  Mme.  Picard,  clever  as  she  was, 
was  unequal.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are  filled  pretty  much 
as  they  were^  at  the^  Od^on ;  M.  Marais,  a  new  actor,  displays  a 
truth  of  passion  which  he  has  not  yet  learnt  to  regulate  as  the 
young  Count ;  M.  Porel  brings  all  the  resources  of  a  finished  art 
to  bear  upon  the  words  spoken  by  the  finished  and  witty  gentle¬ 
man  Rogp  de  Tald^,  in  whose  part  Dumas’s  intervention  is 
more  obvious  than  elsewhere ;  M.  Masset  is  so  pathetic  in  the 
part  of  Ossip  that  one  feels  inclined  to  cry  Something  too 
much  of  this,”  thinking  one  would  admire  Ossip  more  if  he 
gave  less  evident  signs  of  his  distress ;  Mile.  Petit  pleases  her 
audience  W  her  rendering  of  Anna’s  grief ;  and  Mile.  Antonine 
plays  the  Princess  with  tne  coldness  of  hidden  passion  that  is 
necessary. 

The  story  of  Le^  Danich^  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
The  young  Count  Danichefi  is  in  love  with  his  mother’s 
favourite  serf  Anna.  The  mother  having  got  him  well  out  of 
the  way  by  a  trick,  marries  Anna  tP  Ossip  her  coachman,  set¬ 
ting  them  both  free.  The' young  Count,  while  pretending  to 
admire  Princess  Lydia  Walanoff,  according  to  his  mother’s  stipu¬ 
lation,  learns  how  he  has  been  betrayed.  He  returns  home  in  a 
fury,  and  learns  that  Ossip’s  love  has  been  of  that  noble  kind  that, 
although  he  has  mailed  Anna,  he  has  never  been  more  than  a 
brother  to  her,  and  has  always  hoped  to  see  her  married  finally 
to  the  young  Count  Then  come  difficulties  about  a  divorce, 
which  are  vanquished  by  Ossip  turning  monk,  and  the  curtain 
falls,  as  Roger  de  Tald4  says,  “  When  I  tell  this  story  inTrance 
some  people  will  not  believe  it.” 

With  tnis  sentiment  it  is  very  easy  to  agree ;  but  despite  its 
improbability,  the  story  of  Les  Danichefi  has  fine  qualities  which 
are  done  good  justice  to  by  its  interpreters. 


“home,  sweet  home,”  at  the  OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

•  The  domestic  drama  is  a  very  important  phase  of  art  dramatic, 
and  is  especially  open — more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of 
theatric  representation — to  very  various  shades  of  merit.  But 
it  is  not  particularly  easy  in  the  present  day  to  strictly  define 
the  exact  meaning  with  which  the  adjective  “  domestic  ”  is 
applied  to  any  particular  form  of  drama.  Dindorf  regards  the 
Alcestis  and  Heraclidae  of  Euripides  as  a  species  of  domestic 
drama  j  comedy  is  of  course,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  its  being, 
except  when  Aristophanically  satyric,  almost  invariably  of  a 
domestic  character.  With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the 
stage,  however,  and  of  stage  plays  in  general,  domestic  drama 
now  means  a  presentation  of  the  commonplace,  and  has  two 
principal  forms — the  very  good,  as  in  the  case  of  Robertron’s 
comedies,  where  the  representation  of  conventional  daily  life  is 
carried  to  the  point  of  fine  art ;  or  the  very  worthless,  which 
generally  finds  favour  in  quarters  across  Thames.  Mr. 
Farieon^  new  drama,  which  was  produced  on  Monday 
night,  does  not,  however,  belong  to  either  of  these  two 
classes.  The  play>  which  is  merely  a  dramatic  form  of 
the  author’s  *  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses,’  has  not  got 
the  peculiar  perfection  which  belongs  in  so  marked  a  degree  to 
all  Robertson’s  work,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  perform¬ 
ance,  the  chief  fault  of  which  lies  in  most  of  the  situations 
being  of  a  somewhat  familiar  nature.  For  example,  when  the 
hero,  Saul  Fielding,  is  accused  of  wife  murder  in  Australia, 
everyone  knows,  that  the  wife  will,  of  course,  appear  just  in 


time  to  save  him,  but  something  must  bo  allowed  for  the 
difficulty  nowadays  of  creating  new  effects.  We  should  think, 
by  the  way,  that,  even  in  the  gold  diggings,  a  man  would 
warcely  be  hanged  on  the  mere  word  of  one  person;  but  since  Mr. 
Faij eon’s  diggers  went  about  it  in  so  thoroughly  legal  a  manner 
.  ^  Blight  have  remembered  even  when  the  wife  did  appear  that 
in  English  law  a  wife’s  evidence  cannot  be  taken  in  favour  of  her 
husband,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  gone  on  with  the  hanging. 
The  various  pa^s  were  on  the  whole  very  well  filled.  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  was  of  course  very  good  as  the  working-man 
hero,  Saul  Helding,  and  is  an  exam^e  of  how  much  better  it 
is  for  English  actors  like  himself  to  keep  to  work  which  they 
can  do,  and  not  attempt  the  parts  of  French  actors  which  are 
completely  beyond  them,  as  those  who  know  Lafontaine’s 
Gascon  and  Mr.  Neville’s  can  fully  appreciate.  The  song  of 
“  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses  ” — a  combination  which  seems 
quite  as  pleasing  to  the  general  public  as  were  his  hasia  to 
Johannes  Secundus — may  be  called  the  k^-note  of  the  drama, 
and  was  very  gracefully  sung  by  Miss  Fanny  .Tosephs.  Mr. 
Farjeon’s  play  has  much  in  its  favour,  and  has  many  chances  of 
being  a  success. 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  disappointed  of  an  expected 
and  a  thrilling  scene  the  other  night.  Major  O’Gorman  had 
given  notice  that  he  would  ask  the  Home  Secretary  whether 
if  “the  real  Arthur  Orton  ”  were  to  come  forward  and  declare 
himself  he  would  receive  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Government 
and  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  again  if  he  thought  fit. 
A  wild  idea  had  gone  abroad  that  if  the  Home  Secretary  gave 
the  required  assurance.  Major  O’Gorman  would  fling  oft  his 
coat,  display  a  waistcoat  with  blue  sleeves,  and  exclaim,  “  I 
am  the  man !  ”  But  Mr.  Cross  drily  declined  to  make  any 
promise,  and  nothing  more  happened. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  it  seems,  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  World s  political  critic  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  now  intends  merely  to  “  take  the  law  ”  of 
the  publisher. 

The  success  of  Les  DantcAejf  has  set  people,  with  a  critical 
turn,  racking  their  brains  to  find  the  source  of  the  author's 
principal  situation — the  compulsory  marriage  of  a  beautiful 
slave  girl  to  a  slave,  in  order  that  the  hero  may  not  be  able  to 
marry  her.  It  is  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights,’  according  to  one 
critic ;  it  is  in  Plautus,  according  to  another ;  the  thing 
actually  happened  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Second, 
some  have  suggested ;  it  is  in  the  legends  of  King  Arthur ;  in 
the  ^  Contes  Drolatiques,’  it  is  everywhere.  We  should  think 
it  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  author’s  idea,  no  matter  how 
many  situations,  more  or  less,  like  it  may  have  appeared  in 
fiction  or  in  real  life.  But  it  is  certain  that  only  a  few  years 
ago,  just  before  the  Civil  War  in  America,  a  story  of  real  life, 
strikingly  similar  in  its  leading  incidents,  came  under  public 
notice  in  the  United  States.  A  young  man,  son  of  a  wealthy 
planter,  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  who,  although  per¬ 
fectly  white,  to  all  but  the  professional  expert’s  eye,  had 
nevertheless  the  taint  of  slavery  in  her  blood,  and  was  in  law 
I  a  slave.  The  mother  of  the  young  man  forced  the  girl,  in  his 
absence,  to  marry  one  of  the  negro  field-hands.  The  poor 
fellow  did  not  want  to  stand  between  his  young  master  and  his 
love.  He  ran  away ;  was  pursued ;  got  into  a  swamp,  showed 
fight,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  compelled  his  pursuers  to 
kill  him.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  author  of  Lm  Danichefi^ 
ever  heard  of  this  story,  which  made,  however,  a  considerable 
impression  on  many  people  in  America  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence. 

The  Rappel  publishes  the  following  explanation  concerning 
George  Sand’s  funeral : — “  No  regular  burial  service  was  held, 
nor  was  mass  read.  The  pastor  of  Vic  only  pronounced  the 
absolution.  During  the  nine  days  that  Madame  George  Sand’s 
illness  lasted,  he,  the  pastor,  had  repeatedly  called  at  the 
castle,  but  bttd  never  been  admitted  to  the  sick  room,  the 
authoress’s  opinions  being  too  well  known  for  anyone  to  speak 
to  her  about  a  priest.  M.  Maurice  Sand,  who,  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  belongs  to  the  Protestant  confession,  had  no  idea  of 
giving  his  mother’s  funeral  anything  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  Nevertheless,  some  other  members  of  the  family 
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thought  that  that  which  in  Paris  would  appear  quite  natural 
would  not  be  understood  in  a  small  village,  and  that  the 
country  people  might  wonder  and  be  indignant  if  their  ^  good 
lady/  as  they  used  to  call  her,  were  taken  straight  to  the 
burial-ground  without  (according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
custom)  haying  been  previously  consecrated  at  church.  These 
relations  addressed  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  pastor  of  Vic, 
and,  as  he  hesitated,  they  telegraphed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bruges.  The  Archbishop  immediately  sent  the  authorisation 
for  the  church  prayers  being  read,  and  M.  Maurice  Sand 
allowed  them  to  be  read.  That  is  the  whole  truth  ;  both  the 
church  and  the*  family  showed  tolerance,  and  George  Sand 
died  as  she  had  lived,  in  her  philosophical  convictions  and  in 
freedom.’^ 

The  hotel-keepers,  shopkeepers,  and  other  traders  of  the 
metropolis,  are  complaining  sadly  of  the  falling-off  this  year  in 
the  number  of  American  visitors  to  Europe.  Last  year  the 
visitor  from  New  York  or  Chicago,  with  his  womankind  and 
their  vast  Saratoga  trunks  and  their  recklessness  of  expense  in 
the  matter  of  silks,  laces,  and  jewels,  was  everywhere ;  this 
year  he  is  nowhere.  A  good  many  persons  in  London,  we 
believe,  are  very  glad  that  the  next  centennial  celebration  of 
American  independence  will  not  come  for  some  little  time  i 
and  are  not  at  all  appeased  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  from  the  States  of  the  class  described  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Daily  News. 

An  influental  committee,  Messrs.  G.  Macfarren,  Joachim, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  Manns,  Cusins,  &c.,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a  commemoration  concert  in  honour  of 
the  lately  deceased  English  composer,  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes.  The 
programme  will  consist  exclusively  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  composi¬ 
tions  ;  amongst  his  numerous  inedited  works  is  the  opera  Inez 
de  Castro f  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  opening  of  the 
National  Opera  House  in  London  next  season. 

The  exhibition  of  British  paintings  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  is  large  and  important,  and,  in  the 
scarcity  of  British  paintings  in  the  United  States,  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Centennial.  The 
collection  contains  several  famous  works  of  art.  Reynolds’ 
portrait  of  himself,  Gainsborough’s  Duchess  of  Richmond,” 
and  some  others  equally  well  known,  are  here.  Turner,  Con¬ 
stable,  West,  Barry,  Fuseli,  Zoffany,  Etty,  Maclise,  Frith,  and 
many  more,  are  represented  in  this  exhibition,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  an  example  of  the  magnitude  of  British  art. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Z.  Esdaile,  which  occurred  on 
June  10,  removes  the  last  surviving  daughter  and  first  child  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and|Harriet  Westbrook.  She  was  born  in 
1813,  and  was  therefore  sixty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Regret  will  be  felt  by  all  who  admire  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  at  the  loss  of  anyone  so  intimately 
connected  with  him.  Fifty-four  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  ill-fated  Dm  Juan  gave  him  to  the  sea,  since  the  sea 
gave  his  body  to  an  old  Roman  funeral,  and  his  heart  to 
lie  in  Italian  earth  with  the  inscription  cor  cordium  ”  to  be 
his  sufficient  epitaph  for  all  time,  and  alas  I  the  number  of 
those  who  **  Shelley  saw  and  plain  ”  are  growing  fewer  and 
fewer.  There  are  not  very  many  now  who  can  boast  it  one  of 
their  chief  glories  that  Shelley  **  stopped  and  spoke  to  them,” 
and  it  is  with  unavoidable  sorrow  that  we  notice  the  passing 
away  of  anyone  whose  life  was  in  any  way  with  the  great  poet 
who  sleeps  well  by  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  in  the  green 
English  graveyard  in  Rome,  whereJKeats  too,  another  of  the 
immortals,  makes  the  ground  sacred. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  about  to  publish  a 
series,  to  be  called  Condensed  ^Classics.”  The  series,  which 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Rossiter]  Johnson,  is  to  consist  of  an 
abridgment — a  catting-down  to  a  short  space — of  some  of  the 
most  famous  masterpieces  of  literature.  The  initial  volume  of 
the  series  is  to  be  *  Ivanhoe,’  to  be  followed  by  *  Our  Mutual 
Friend,*  *  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,*  and  many  others.  In  the 
age  of  high  pressure  and  perpetual  want  of  time  to  which  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  belonging,  such  an  idea,  which  could 
only  have  come  from  across  the  Atlantic,  certainly  offers  some 


advantages,  and  might  be  developed  into  something  almost 
gigantic  in  the  way  of  saving  time  and  **  getting  up  **  know¬ 
ledge.  It  far  surpasses  the  bulky  set  of  volumes  which  were 
published  in  Germany  several  years  ago,  which  led  the  eager 
but  somewhat  bewildered  reader  at  a  rapid  pace — a  gallop,  we 
might  say — through  all  the  literatures  of  the  world.  For  this 
only  gave  selections,  while  on  Mr.  Johnson’s  scheme  you  have 
a  whole  work  boiled  down  into  the  reading  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Wo  may  perhaps  soon  hope,  if  the  thing  works,  to 
have  all  Balzac  in  a  couple  of  pocket  volumes,  and  to  read 
George  Sand,  life  and  all,  just  l^fore  breakfast  Athenaeus 
would  make  a  nice  little  pamphlet,  and  Seneca  and  Cicero 
would  form  a  convenient  tome  if  bound  together.  We 
know  of  a  Latin  edition  of  Froissard  and  Commines  which 
brought  these  two  historians  into  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
Elzevir,  and  have  seen  Rousard’s  ^Franciade*  condensed  on 
this  plan,  but  America  is  likely  to  out-Herod  Herod  in  crushing 
literature  like  gold  out  of  quartz.  What  with  printing  machines 
and  Condensed  Classics  ”  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  for. 

It  is  now  some  weeks  since  London  was  alarmed,  amused,  or 
angered,  according  to  its  various  moods,  by  the  robbery  of 
Gainsborough’s  Georgians,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which 
perhaps  was  after  all  not  by  Gainsborough,  and  did  not  give 
the  pictured  face  of  Fox’s  fair  advocate.  During  that  time 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  lovely  lost  lady.  Nothing  gives 
the  faintest  ray  of  hope  to  those  who  saw  or  those  who  did  not 
see  her.  The  stolen  Murillo  was  discovered,  and  it  seems  hard 
that  this  great  rival  robbery  should  go  undetected.  It  was 
suggested  that  possibly  the  robbery  might  have  been  a  care¬ 
fully  timed  affair,  and  that  its  unlawful  possessor  intended  to 
avail  himself  of  the  denounced  extradition  treaty  to  bear  his 
prize  to  the  United  States,  but  so  far  this  theory,  or  indeed 
any  other,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Professorship  to  the  University  College  Slade  School  is 
said  to  lie  between  M.  TiOgros  and  Mr.  Yeames. 

The  well-known  Callender  collection  of  porcelain,  &c.,  which 
will  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  on 
Tuesday  next,  will  be  of  immense  interest  to  the  numerous 
worshippers  of  the  religion  which  has  cabinets  for  altar  and 
old  china  for  a  god.  Bow,  Chelsea,  Bristol,  and  almost  all  the 
great  English  names,  will  be  represented,  and  the  collection 
contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Continental  and  Oriental 
porcelain,  though  not  much  of  the  latter  in  blue  and  white.  The 
specimens  of  Bristol  china  are  especially  fine,  every  known  mark 
being  represented ;  and  one  of  its  especial  features  is  the  teapot 
from  the  Smith  Service,  which  was  executed  for  Edmund  Burke, 
by  Champion.  This  valuable  teapot,  with  its  peculiar  mark  in 
blue  and  lake,  is  described  by  Owen,  in  his  ‘  Two  Centuries 
of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol.*  The  unique  Burke  Service  Teapot, 
with  its  Latin  inscription,  which  tells  how  Richard  and 
Judith  Champion  gave  this  as  a  token  of  friendship  to  Jane 
Burke,  the  best  of  British  wives,  on  the  3rd  day  of  November, 
1774,”  will  be  sold  with  the  second  half  of  the  collection,  on 
Wednesday. 

A  very  sensible  letter  in  a  contemporary  complains  with 
great  justice  of  the  a^urd  adoption  of  foreign  titles  in  English 
journals  and  foreign  names,  commonly  misapplied,  for  musical 
pieces  in  English  music  books.  Why  Mile.  Kellogg;  why 
Mile.  Titiens  P  Neither  lady  is  French.  It  is  rather  anoma¬ 
lous  to  speak  in  English  papers  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,’* 
the  Due  Decazes.**  On  the  other  hand,  some  purists  who 
insist  on  writing  **  the  Count  of  Chambord,”  **  the  Duke  of 
Broglie,’*  go  erring  in  the  other  direction,  for  the  word  “  of  ”  is 
by  no  means  in  this  sense  an  equivalent  of  de.**  It  is  curious 
that  the  author  of  the  excellent  letter  to  which  we  refer  uses 
the  word  **  replace  **  more  than  once  in  a  sense  which  is  not 
English,  but  merely  a  modern  and  inexcusable  corruption  from 
the  French.  The  English  word  **  replace  ”  means  to  restore 
something  to  its  former  position,  not  to  substitute  something 
else  for  it. 

A  new  comedy  by  MM.  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Adolphe 
Belot,  called  Fromont  Jeune  et  Disler  ainif  is  to  be  rehearsed 
immediately  at  the  Vaudeville. 
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CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,568,  JUNE  17,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Flies  In  Amber.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Commission. 

No  Laughing  Matter.  The  Oxford  University  Bill. 

The  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways.  George  Sand. 


A  Justifiable  Complaint. 


The  Doctors  and  the  Vivisection  Bill. 


The  Endowment  of  Research.  Eastern  Architecture. 

Mark  Twain’s  New  Book. 

Recent  Novels.  Some  Theological  Books. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 

Art.  Drama— French  Players :  M.  Barr6.— M.  Garraud.— M.  Boucher. 

Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16s.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


B 


IRMINGHAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

THIRTY-SECOND  CELEBRATION 

ON 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  29th. 

■WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  SOth. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  SlST. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  IST. 


O 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALESi 
HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

PRRSIDKVT* 

THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  THE*  MARQUIS  OP  HERTFORD. 

CoNDreroR— SIB  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

By  Order, 

HOWARD  S.  SMITH,  SecreUty. 

37  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

l\/rR.  GEORGE  LANDSEER’S  EXHIBITION  of 

INDIAN  DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES,  with  TROPHIES.  OPEN 
DAILY,  from  Ten  o’clock,  at  148  Nbw  Bond  Strkkt.  Admission,  One  Shilling, 

COLE  BROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Pecs,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 

THHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851).— 

•A  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wkdnesdats,  at  Two 
o’clock;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdats  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same 
Hour. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.  W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJIHIIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  -VTAN,  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi, 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

^ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSUR.\NCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offioes,  whilst  periorltcal 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

This  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  In  the  settlement 
•f  claims,  £3,065,425  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £135,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices :  50  Fleet  Street,  B.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

June  34, 1876.  _ _ 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSUR.\NCE  COMPANY 

-A  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  ports  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  9th  July,  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


'T'HE 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Inoorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

Office:— No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

Wbst  Eot)  AoKim : 

Messrs.  ORINDLAY  Si  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  8.W. 

Gowraor.— ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 

3ii5-Go««nior.— EDWARD  BUDD,  EsQ. 

I>G>»»fF-Gownior.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 


IHreetors. 

Hugh  Gough  Arbnthnot,  Esq. 

Robert  Bum  Blyth, 

William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 

George  William  Campbell,  Beq. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goseben,  E^. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Louis  Hnth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Em. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
I.ewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


^  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsummer  are  re^y  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 
Cories  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  **  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,’’  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

VTORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Inoorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  days 
from  the  24th  instant.  Receipts  may  bo  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

June,  1876.  West  End  Office :  8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 

TDHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

•L  CroM,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

1  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Seerdariet 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretloally) 
remote  oontlngency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  bo  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  abeurtiv 
smaU,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
In  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL 

A- A  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSURANCE 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUHTKKS. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq..  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRKOTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  (Otair- 
man), 

Michael  Amgelo,  Esq. 

0.  W.  0.  Hatton,  E^.,  J.P. 

Arthur  logo.  Esq. 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  PoUoy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  Is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £?», 
Insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Bates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  tree  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Director. 


'pHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECBIPT8  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLION8. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possesslou  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  OfflM  of  the 
Birkbkck  Buimnfo  Socirrr,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Powession.  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Fhxbhold  Lakd  SocnriT,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbick  Bakk,  29  and  80.  Southampton  Buildings, 
ChMoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supfriled.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  PamphUtf  %rtth/uU  particulars,  map  bs  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RA'YENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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1^0  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DROGS. 

Any  InTsUd  o«n  core  himself,  witbont  medicine,  inoonTenienoe,  or 
expense,  by  liring  on  DU  BABRY*S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  BSTos  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,  iuemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
fiatulency,  nerronsness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  tlmmts,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
infioensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nansea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  oongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhanstion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years*  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  tmd  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  *•  Dec.  5, 1889. 

“  Centlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  F(X)D.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bils,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAinS  T.  OAMPBEIX.*' 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**ltm  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  90 — in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{ireach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  nu^e  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi." 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— 571?.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  Unlvenlty  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 ; — **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 

Jtreservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalentn  Arabics.  'The  child,  not 
our  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  ’The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  fcc.— PARKER  D.  BINOHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

to. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — ”  Thirty- three  years’  diseased  longs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  pa^ita- 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves. —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — ”  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bod  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  loW-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Breecrlbed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Ood  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Mai^ioness  DE  BRRHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  oneof  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrheea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsmorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILI’TT. 

*<  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  yeara  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  OOMPARBT,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.’  ’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  LiviDf^one,  describinj^  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  stoff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-iMX  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


"PvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6<f. ;  48  cups,  «i. ; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  664.  *  *«>*•» 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS;— They  ioothe 

the  most  irritable  *omach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  slcknow,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Impr^  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib., 

2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  6O4. 

TAEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

«  ^  J^don,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  ; 

Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
WalJflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

TTEAL  &  SON,  195,  190,  197,  198,  ’TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  *1210  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
_ BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

gEAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con- 

taining  460  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 
RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTTTHTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  sjwing,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fltting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

■  Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6<f.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
814.  6(2.,  424.,  and  624.  6<2. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  6(2. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly,^ 

NBW  PATENT*  ^ 

XPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Ili  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sk.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  (udinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6(2.,  74.  6(2.,  104.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piooadllly,  London. 


\X7'HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  y  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6<2.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  C^boume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engrared 

on  Seals,  Ring;*,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 6(2. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  64. 
Bettered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Crwboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St  Martin  a 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

PULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  remiire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  l4. ;  Name  P^te, 
24.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6(2. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  wltt 
direotions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T,  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

V  24.  8(2.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Weddtag 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  6A 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notm. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  s 
Lane),  W.C,  _ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Fevers,  Dysentery,  ExhauBtion,  pponp  A  \f AfEci  hv  CULLETON  All  the 

Benrvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  onr  good  ship  the /ran  Barf,  of  the  ^  in  -ratt  PwrlaRAmints  and  MXNU  CARTES  for  the 

French  Navy,  on  her  late  vovasre  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S  newert  deigns  .  A  I  «  _ _f  A..  A.S 


French  Na'^.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  ^ve  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
jnloe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  oflloers  and  men  to  health  and 
rirength,  and  we  regret  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Maloor,  L.  Delon<de, 
L  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mon^t,  Sourrien.  Roads  off 
Hyires,  16th  May,  1873.” 


Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  NotaiMw 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stampM 
with  arms,  (nest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  w 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  &c.  Paintings  on  BerUn  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Oran- 
boome  Street  (<x)mer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 
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0ET2MANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

^  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE  with 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  doxen,  from  19j.  to  6i«. 
Electro  Forks^Table,  from  Me.;  Spoons,  firom  S4s. 
Papier  Maobe  Tea  Trays,  in  8«ts.  2is..  sec,  ess. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  tnm  ds  7s. 

Dish  Co  vers —Tin,  238.;  Metal,  668.;  Electro,  Xll  11s. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Uqnevrs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronxed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Class- Dinner  Serrices,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


o 


iTH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

,  Fenders— Bright,  ess.  to  A16;  Bronxe,  Ss.  to  £6 
A  A  Stoves— Bright,  Biack,  Register,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  FixH,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

^  Gaseliers— Might,  I7a ;  s  do..  628. ;  6  do ,  £6  da 

►  Kitcheners— From  8  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  e  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools— Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac. 

^  (Cataloffvea  free.) 

46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


W 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


DEIilOIOUS,  INViaO.RATINGt.  and 
SUSTAINING^  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Ooooa 
in  the  Market.”— 

“  MARAVILIjA  cocoa  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


ISrXJDA.  VERIT.AS.— GhREY  TTATT?. 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectnal  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  hM  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Ciicolars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Facnlt^es ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  hodllj  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nenrous  and  Physl^  Poroes.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advmntageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  is.  M.  Bottle  contains  thlrty-twn  measured  doses. 
Bold  by  most  Chemists.  * 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA' NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delidons  Aromatfo  Dentifiios,  khs  enamel  of  the  teeth  bsoomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  irory.  It  is  exceedingly  framrant,  and  especiaUy 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Bold  by  all 
Chemists,  rots,  Is.  and  3s:  6d.  each.  (Get  Craoroft's.) 

LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  In  a  fCw  days  gray  hair  to  Its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  :  it  effects 
Its  onjeot  satisfootorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  tnoronghly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scarf,  and  oanses  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every-  | 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  tottlee  at  Is.  id.  each. 


"HENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

-4  VYegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomadi-acbe.^SickneoB,  Giddiness, 


condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  i^e  head,  and  improve  the  appedta,  without  inoonvenienoe. 


box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dmizn.  Thomson,  117  Queen’s  CreMent,  Havsrstook 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself.  _ _ 

LD  ENGLAND"  SAUCE.— 

”  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesomb  !  Delictocs  I !  Piquant  II!  —  Manufactured  solely  by  ths 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehoosemen. 

Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  msat-flavonriiig  Stock  for  Soaps,  Made  Dishes,  and  Suioes. 
Caution. — Genolne  only  with  fa/wimiis  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  acroes  label. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUB  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Bmptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sideness,  and  Headache,  havtog  peoaliar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OA.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transpoeition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^Iongh’s  Pwetlo  Saline,  It  is  of  the  ntmost  Importanoe 
tiiat  the  NAME  and  TBADB  MARK  on  a  BDTF-COIfOtTBBD 
WBAFFEH  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 

placed.  _ 

NOTE  ADDRE8S-113  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


Label,  and  Cork  branded 

«  EINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholssale  Depdt- 
20  GREAT  TI’TOHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— When  the 

summer’s  heat  first  becomes  sensiUe  the  liver  Is  very  apt  to  bsoome 
temporarily  irritated,  congested,  and  deranged.  This  is  in  itself  a  very  common 
caose  of  dangerous  disease,  if  it  be  not  at  onoe  oorraoted  by  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment.  Holloway’s  Ointment  carefully  rubbed  into  the  region  of  the  liver  (under 
the  right  breast)  acts  like  a  charm  in  this  respect,  aided  and  assisted  by  tlie 
alterative  properties  of  the  Pills,  which  must  be  taken  at  tha  sama  tiSM  in- 
temally.  Pare  and  healthy  bile  is  ttien  poarsd  oat  by  the  liver,  aad  natore  beiM 
aided,  not  ooanteracted,  the  symptoms  are  not  dmply  temporarily  renmved, 
bat  are  permanently  eradicated,  and  much  oomfort  will  ha  prodaoad  by  thaee 
remedies. 
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gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

•DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-U  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

J-  Jntt  completed  great  alteratioiu  In  hie  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offar  to  pnrohasers  the  most  extensire  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  uid  CLOCK  MANU- 

FAOTOBT,  <4  and  eg  Ohespatde. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRORMODBERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating:  of 

O  pure  Silrer  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Privcipubi,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
iMisis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


sppr^fttlon  of  Mr.  Benson  §  artistic  prodnetion  of  the  Oold  Casket  nreaented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Londoiu 

"P^ENSON,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment), 25*01d 
Bona  Street ;  J>9  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Pnetory,  Lndgate  Hill. 

lyr OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Oivmolu 

T  I  snperior  to  Porelgn,  designed  by  English  Artiste  in  the  Doric, 

j  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  IteJian  Styles  ;  decorated 

other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
Md  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Bstabli^ment. 

CTocks,  ^  Plate  (Presentation,  Prise,  Regimental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £-'5,000  Bronses,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 

"DENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

T  _  Pl»te,  and  Jewellery,  TUostrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 

New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers”  (Hardwicke,  Ploca- 
dllly).  Plain,  2a.  6d. ;  gilt,  3a.— Benson,  Ludgate  HIU  and  Old  Bond  Street. 

JOHN  TANN'S 

S-A.FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


f;i  ■ 


( 


i 


£  a.  d.  £  a.  d. 

12  Table  Porks .  1  II  0  118  0 

1 2  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  110  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  I  10  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  8  0 

IMostarddo .  0  10  0  16 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7  6 

1  Sonp  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13  0 

1  Pish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  18  0 

1  Batter  Knife  . 0  2  6  0  3'6 

2  Sanoe  Ladles .  0  5  6  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8  0  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  8  0 


£  a.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  15  0 
0  15  6 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
•  40 
0  3  6 


£  a.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


_ _ _ _ I  8  4  0|ll  2  8|12  11  6118  19  6  | 

Cruet  Prames,  18a.  6<f.  to  70a. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70a.  to  200a. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  16a.  the  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25a.  to  50a. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

^  ^  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-platlng. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  (jarvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  snperior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

(SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7«.  M. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15«.  Pen  Baths,  18«.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18«.  ' 

O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-  | 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18i.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28a.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49a. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
retnmed  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Defdgn  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8a.  6d.  to  6a.  | 

Bronzed  Penders,  10a.  to  80a. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65a.  to  120a. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8a.  to  6a.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10a.  6d.  to  60a. 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  4a.  6d.  to  80a. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18a.  6d.  to  85a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a.  to  95a. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9a.  6d.  to  80a. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  80a.  to  95a. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6a.  6d.  to  14a.  6d. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Plro-Iront,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  ttc.  No  person  should  furnish  ’vrithont  one. 

RICHARD  &“J0HN  SLACK, 

ZXbOXT^Oljra-XlTtS  to  HMJIb  MA.JB3STY, 

_ _ 336  STRAND,  W. 

(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  oomposed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliabla  and  etficlent  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  apjdying  to  the  Secretary. 


^LACK’J 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  TIONS. — The  Antotype  Company  are  prodnoers  of  Book  lUnstrations  by 
the  Autotirpe  and  Sawyer’s  (Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  TSrustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalsBographioa’,  Nnmismatioal,  ^y^  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &a,  Ao. 

For  tci  ms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Antotype  C!ompany,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbr. 
Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BEOWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet^  November  13,  1875. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  M.  per  pot. 

”  AGUA  AMABELLA  ” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3«.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  J  AY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milUnen 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexped^  moomlng  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  moiumlng  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinerv, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  In  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J"  -A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  meats.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  dondiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  artiole  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigtnore  Stiwt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE _ CAUTION. -The  edmirere  of  thie 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  U,  SON  bean  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

*'  Elisabeth  Lasenbf/." 

rriURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE  I  —  Thick,  Clear,  and 

-1-  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  L  CO.,  Oooks  and  Confeo- 
tionen,  8  C!oburg  Place,  Bays  water,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  5i  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6s.  per  Hundred. 

A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

”  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  knoum  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  ore  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  oommons.” — Blackstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Oome-Law  League,  186  Strand. 
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J  uat  pablished,  price  Piye  Shilling*, 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS, 

Gathered  In  my  own  and  In  French  Orchard*. 

Poems  and  Song*. 

By  W.  H.  C.  NATION. 

Withniostratlon*  by  Prank  Dicksuk,  O.  E.  Hicks,  Charles  Cattermolb, 
Townlky  Qbkkn,  W.  Gale,  and  G.  Bonvibr. 


From  (h»  « PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  Wft,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUHE  U  bejfond  compare  the  mod  influential  Newtpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  (he  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England,** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlate*  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&o.  It  i*  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  number*  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre* 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW;*  November  m,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.*' 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Ifr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tribitnb  Offloe,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


on  SUN- 
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Price  Id. ;  per  post,  1^. 

/OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  ( 

DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor,  M.P.,  In  the  House  of 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  D ALLOW,  186  Strand. 

Now  ready,  price  fid. 

“THE  CAT.’* 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.’ 

Also,  in  some  cover, 

crime  and  punishment  in  the  navy. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  July  13, 1873, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him. 

*  Army  and  Navy  Oasette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hom^ember 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Piininhmftnt  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oasette. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

TWO  CHANCELLORS ;  Prince  Gortchakof 

Klaczko.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Tait.  Demy  8vo.,  16s.  ready. 

HOLIDAYS  in  TYROL :  Kufstein,  Klobenstein, 

and  Panevegglo.  By  Walter  White.  Large  crown  8 vd.  [Next  week. 


London  :  PROVOST  Si  CO.,  86  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  with  Four  Illustration*,  price  Ir. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

Horses  and  harness.  By  Edward  Fordham  Flower, 

Author  of  “  Bits  and  Bearing-Reins.” 

Also  now  ready.  Fifth  Thousand,  illustrated,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  1a  Id. 

]gITS  AND  BEARING-REINS. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  London. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

-LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


The  CRUISE  of  the  “WIDGEON."  By  C.  E. 

HoBlNBOIf.  With  Illa.tr.tioDj,  lu,.  crown  Bn.  ^Xert  w.et. 


INDIA  IN  1875-76. 

The  VISIT  of  the  PRINCE  of  WALES :  a 

Chronicle  of  H.R.H.’s  Jonmeylngfl  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
By  George  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Spedal  Correspondent  of 
the  ”  Central  News.”  Large  crown  8vo. 


The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT,  Lord 

LYTTON.  A  Now  and  Uniform  Edition,  in  6  vote.,  top.  8vo.  VoL.  I., 
fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER.  By  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope.  To  be  completed  in  Eight  Monthly  Divisions,  6s.  each.  Eighth 
now  ready. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

BLOTTED  OUT.  By  Annie  Thomas.  3  vols. 

PO*t8vo.  [This  day. 

A  LONO  TIME  AOO :  a  Story.  By  Meta 

Orbed. 

193  PICCADILLY. 


13  Grrat  Marlborough  Strbkt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD, 

By  Lord  Wiluam  Prrr  Lsknox.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Ooaobtag  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  16s. 

THROUGH  PRANCE  and  BELGIUM  by 

RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  *<  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Mobrb. 
R.V.Y.C.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  16s. 

This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  soonery  and  objects 
of  interest  are  fresh  and  lively.  Mr.  Hoens  gives  full  and  very  viUuable  Informa¬ 
tion  to  his  yachting  roaden.^’— Sporting  Oasette. 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Professor 

Charles  Duke  Yo.vor.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21a 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PH(EBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Ouphaxt.  8  vols. 

“  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  o.xoellently  drawn."— June  21. 

”  This  story  is  the  equal  of  almost  any  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written.  We  rs- 
conunend  oar  rntders  to  go  through  with  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 

Examiner. 

*•  A  very  delightful  novel,  fuller  than  usnal  of  Mrs.  Ollphant’i  special  power. 
It  maintains  its  interest  to  the  Isat.*’— Spectator. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  ByP.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  ”  Grandmother’s  Money,”  lie.  8  vols. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  "  From  BMb  to  Bridal,-’  Ac.  i  TOb. 

« •  Up  to  the  Mark  ’  b  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  noveU  We  find  In  it  a 
oonsidenible  advance  in  oonstructire  skill  and  a  bolder  dash  luto  varieties  of  life 
and  character  than  In  Mra  Day's  former  noreU." —Spectator. 

HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  Kino, 

Author  of  *‘  Queen  of  Herself.”  8  vob.  “A  oharmliig  novel.” — Post. 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Oebtrude  Douglas. 

••  Thb  story  b  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.” — Spectator. 

A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Mortimer 

Collin'S.  8  vob.  ”  A  fascinating  book.”— Morning  Post. 


London ;  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  l|d. 

P.AYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  <m  Tuesday,  April  6,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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AN  IBISH  NOVEL  BY  A.  NEW  WBITEE. 

H  O  C3-  -A.  IsT, 

Three  Volumes,  Crown  octavo, 

HENRY  S.  KING  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 

Aisr  IRISH  NOVEIj  by  a  ^tew  writer. 

-  L’A  E  T : 

WEEICXjir  J^TS/TISTZO  12/ E  VIEW. 

II£dactkur  en  Chef — M.  EUG.  V^JRON. 

Director  for  England— MR.  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 

L’ART  is  published  Weekly  in  Paris,  and  is  richly  Illustrated  with  Etchings  and  En^avings  by  the  most  eminent  living  Artists. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Proprietors  of  L’ART  to  establish  an  international  community  in  matters  of  Art,  and  to  promote  among  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  and  in  America  a  knowledge  of  what  is  highest  in  the  Art  product  of  the  time,  irrespective  of  the  nationality 
of  the  Artist. 

With  this  object  in  view,  L’ART  devotes  social  attention  to  the  subject  of  English  Art,  and  publishes  every  year  concurrent  Reviews 
of  the  Salon  and  Royal  Academy,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Sketches  and  Engravings  of  the  principal  Works  exhibited. 

Subscription: — For  One  Year,  £5  8s.;  for  Three  Months,  £l  7s. 

L’ART  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  London  Booksellers,  or  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  M.  A.  Ballue,  at  the  Librarie 
de  L’Art,  3  Rue  de  la  Chauss^  d’Antin,  Paris. 
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THE  VIVISECTION  BILL. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  3«.  M. 

VIVISECTION: 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  the  Government  Bill. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  St  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 

On  the  29th  June  (One  Shilling),  No.  109. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  July.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Gaoaon  nu  Maurikr  and  H.  Axlimoiiam. 

Contents. 

GUUTX.  (With  an  lUnetiation).  Chaps.  lY^Tbe  Three  Chari¬ 
ties.  V.— Coming  Home.  VI.— The  Consultation. 

HORACE’S  ART  OP  CONDUCT. 

THOUGHTS  OP  AN  OUTSIDER  :  International  Prejudices. 

A  LADY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  HERZEGOVINIAN  INSURGENTS. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  WOMAN. 

THE  REV.  ADAM  CAMERON’S  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Chaps. 

I.-IV. 

MERVAUNEB.  In  Taro  Parts.  Part  I.  With  an  Illustration. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  St  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

■OLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY  1876.— 

JD  No.  DCCXXIX.  Price  2i.  6d. 

CONTKNTH. 

A  WOMAN  HATER — Part  II. 

IN  A  STUDIO.— CONVKBSATION  No.  V. 

JOHN’S  HERO.  _ 

A  WANDERER’S  LETTER.— No.  HI. 

LADY  ADELAIDE  :  A  STUDY. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  JOINT  STOCK 
COMPANY  (LnnriD). 

W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  xvI.-496  and  512,  cloth,  price  30i. 

AN 

ANALYSIS  OF  EELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 

BY  VISCOUUT  AMBERLEY. 


London  :  'TRUBNER  Si  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  PURITY  ALLIANCE. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  116,  sewed,  price  li.  6«#. 

THE 

HOTJB  BEFORE  THE  DAWN : 

AN  APPEAL  TO  MEN. 

Londm ;  TBUbNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Price  One  Shilling  Monthly, 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  201. 

For  JULY. 

COXTENTS. 

1.  BEETHOVEN  AND  HIS  WORKS  :  a  Study.  By  Edward 
Dannreuthbr. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “A  Princess 
of  'Thnle,”  Sic.  Chaptm  XXIV.-XXVI. 

3.  QUAKERS  AND  QUAKERISM.  By  Ellice  Hopkiks.  No.  U. 

4.  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL :  a  Poem, 

5.  ITALIAN  ART  AND  LITERATURE  BEFORE  GIOTTO  AND 
DANTE.  By  Edoardo  Fusco.  II. 

6.  HOW  I  WENT  TO  THE  LEVEE. 

7.  DULL  SERMONS.  By  C.  H.  Grundy. 

8.  THE  FAUST  LEGEND. 

9.  A  LAST  WORD  ON  THE  BURIALS  BILL.  By  Matthew 
Arkou).  _ _ 

London  :  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 

Jnst  published,  in  Svo.,  prioe  12«. 

TSLAM  UNDER  THE  ARABS. 

-1-  By  Major  R.  D.  Osborn,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 


’’The  Author’s  style  is  lively  and 
vigorous.” — Dai/y  iVlfiri. 

”  The  narratire  will  be  entirely  new 
to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  and 
will  be  found  of  absoihing  interest.” 

Standard. 

”  Full  of  Yalnable  matter  and  earnest 
research.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  no  one  can  adequately  understand 
the  rationale  of  Ch^tiauity  as  an  in¬ 
termediate  religion  who  has  not  studied 
the  bases  of  both  Judaism  and  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  three  higher  creeds, 
Mahometanism.’  ’ — /four. 

“A  work,  undertaken  in  a  thoroughly 


I  soientiflo  spirit,  which  promises  when 
complete  to  be  a  valuable  contribution 
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CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SERIES. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  1«.  M. 

MORAL  DIFFICULTIES  connected  with  the  BIBLE. 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1871.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hessby. 
First  Series. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  2i.  fid. 

MORAL  DIFFICULTIES  connected  with  the  BIBLE. 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1872.  By  the  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Hessey. 
Second  Series. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  2s.  fid. 

PRAYER  and  RECENT  DIFFICULTIES  ABOUT 

IT,  Ac.  The  Third  Scries  of  Moral  Difficulties  Connected  with  the  Bible, 
being  the  Boyle  Lectires  for  1873.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hemet. 

**  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  since  the  days  of  Butler  and  Davison, 
Christian  apologetics  has  received  no  more  masterly  contribution  than  this  pro- 


found  and  logical  defence  of  prayer  by  Archdeacon  Hessey. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards.  Is.  M. 

MIRACLES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton,  M.A.,  Ex¬ 

amining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Post  8 VO.,  cloth  boards,  Ij.fid. 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  OLD 

TRSTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Bawunson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxfonl. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  Is.  fid. 

C.\N  WE  BELIEVE  in  MIRACLES  ?  By  G.  War. 

INOTON,  of  Calus  College,  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  Is.fid. 

The  MORAL  TEACHING  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Viewed  as  Bvidential  t-o  its  Historical  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row. 

It  is  quite  clear  and  simple,  clear  as  the  teaching  of  truth  ought  always  to 
be,  and  so  simple  that  the  unlearned  can  read  and  understand  it  all."-  -Record. 
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